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of  effing  the  Bufinefs  of  a  Map-maker,  u  is.  the  Belt  Map 
of  tins  or  any  other  Country  that  has  yet  appear’d  ;  as 
it’s  Scale  .i§  the  Larged  jqf  any,  at}d  withal  1  ,mqft  uni- 
formly  Confident  with  the  W01H9  dude  thro’  the  \vli6le 
i:  Courfe  of  the  dountry:”  Vet  the  plain  and  Avowed  be- 
fign  ol  it  is  to  u  exhibit  the  Sydem  of  all  the  Vallies  ;  to 
(l)ow  their  Number,  Connexion,  Extent,  and  .  Defcent 
into  their  feveral  Collections  ,•  to  fet  forth  how  the  Wa¬ 
ters  are  Generated,  and'  how  from  them  the  feveral  Rills, 
Brooks,  Branches  and  Channels  of  the  Rivers,  particu- 
(c  iarly  of  the  Stour  and  its  Nailbourns;  are  Form'd  in  their 
didinCt  Lobes,  Dill riCts  and  Regions  -  up  from  their 
very  Springs  down  to  their  Inlet  into  the  Sea : 55  At  the 
fame  time  declaring  that  This  TraCt  of  Land  which  I  had 
under  Examination,  <c  was  a  mod  commodious  Specimen  of 
this  Work  of  Nature  thro’  the  whole  Ifland  of  Great 
Britain The  Propojals  alfo  for  my  Subfcription  foon 
after  publifhed  fet  forth,  u  that  it  is  the  main  ox  Principal 
Defign  of  the  Work  u  to  defcribe  the  Rife  and  Progrefs 
of  the  tallies  ;  the  Directions  or  Courfe  of  both  the 
greater  Chains  and  the  leflfer  Ridges  of  the  Hills  y  that  are 
the  feveral  Boundaries  of  thefe  Vallies ;  to  compute  their 
feveral  Elevations  or  Altitudes ;  both  RefpeCtive  to  one 
another,  and  Abfolute  from  the  Level  of  the  Sea  at  Sand- 
zvjch-BayP  Thefe,  with  the  farther  Notice  of  <(  Medi- 
:  cinal  Springs  •  W7oods  in  their  proper  Situation  and  Ex¬ 
tent  ;  Quarries  of  Stone  ;  Sand,  Gravel,  and  Chalk- Pits 
Minerals;  Soils.;  and  ail  Local  Curiofities  both  of  Art 
apd  Nature ;”  oae  would  think,  thefe  are  all  of  them  fo 
ifar  out  of,  and  above  the  Defign  of  a  Map,  that  it  were 
dmpoifible,  after  this,  for  any  one  to  receive  it  in  fo  limited 
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And  to  this  plain  Defign  the  Specimen  -of  a  fnrall  Part  of 
the  Work,  that  I  gave  out  with  thefc  Prcpofals,  was  exactly 
conformable.  The  Appearance  ft  there  made,  flaw’d  as 
manifeft  a  Difference  between  this; Chart  and  a  Map,  as 
there  is  between  the  Frame  of  any  Building,  and  the  fame 
Finifh’d  into  a  compleat  Houfe,  adorn'd  with  all  it's  Furni¬ 
ture.  For,  what  has  a  Map  to  do  with  the  Surface  of  the 
Earth  more  tlian  to  afford  'it’s  fever.al  Objects,  their  Situations  \ 
And  what  is  .it's  whole  Defign  more  than  a  Collection  of  the 
Names  of  Cities,  Towns.,-  Villages,  feV.  fet  upon  a  Plain 
Surface,  at  a  proper  Diftance,  and  in  due  Bearings  to  one 
another  $  with  here  and  there  a  few  Hills,  Trees,  and  Ge¬ 
neral  Streams  of  the  Rivers,  fcatter’d  about  in  no  very  exact 
manner  ?  This  any  one  may  eafily  perceive,  in  our  Maps 
of  Kent-*  (if  he  will  beat  the  Trouble  of  comparing  them 
with  the  Chart)  which  neverthelefs,  as  Maps,  bear  a  good 
Character  among  the  Curious.  But  all  thefe  Articles,  which 
make  up  the  Whole  of  their  Work,  and  many  more  than 
they  can  take  any  Notice  of,  are  only  fuperadded,  or  rather 
are  laid  as  the  Foundation  to  my  main  Work.,*  as  they  are 
partly  Ornaments  to  what  would  elfe  be  a  naked  Syftera  of 
Philofophy,  and  partly,  as  they  are,  Marks  or  Signs,  by 
which  I  fet  off,  and  carry  on  the  Courfe  of  every  Valley.,* 
every  Water,*  every  Ridge  and  Ledge  of  Hills  j  and  con¬ 
duct  myfelf  in  filling  up  every  intermediate  Rod  of  Ground, 
with  every  thing,  as  it  ftands  “  in  its  proper  Situation  and 
“  AfpeCt ;  to  the  end  that  the  beautiful  DiftinCtion  of  all 
cc  the  Parts,  and  the  exaCt  Harmony  of  the  whole  Country 
“  may  appear,"  not  as  in  a  Map ,  £C  but  as  in  a  Landskip, 
<£  as  well  as  the  main  Defign  of  the  Work  will  allow." 

Neither,  indeed,  need  wc  go  any  farther  than  to  the  Chart 
life  If  to  find  the  Difference  between  the  Mam  or  Philofophb 
cal,  and  the  auxiliary  or  geographical  Defign.  Do  but 
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compare  the  Work  within  my  Sixteen  Mile  Circle,  or  fo  far 
any  where  as  I  profefs  to  extend  it,  with  the  Weald  of  Kenty 
or  Romney  Marfh :  Thefe,  as  they  are  out  of  my  Province, 
I  only  have  mapp’d  flightly  to  the  Extent  of  my  Paper,  that 
I  might  fhow  you  how  they  lye  to  our  Eafl  Kent ,  And, 
though,  to  make  them  a  little  agreeable  in  their  Afped:  to 
the  main  Work,  I  have  given  them  a  Tin&  or  Ground 
over  their  Surfaces,  fuitable  to  the  general  Nature  of  their 
Soils  j  yet  how  different  are  their  Faces,  how  much  Inferior 
are  their  whole  plain,  unwrought  Ground-Plats,  to  the  others, 
which  I  profefs  to  finilh  Philofophically  as  they  lye  in  Na¬ 
ture  ! 

It  may,  perhaps,  feem  a  little  needlefs  to  my  candid  Rea¬ 
der,  that  I  ftiould  fo  laborioufly  fet  myfelf  to  prove  that 
there  is  a  wide  and  effential  Difference  between  this  Chart 
and  a  Map  ;  that  it  is  exceedingly  fuperior  to  it,  in  the 
Quantity,  Dignity  and  Utility  of  the  Work.  But  he  may 
perhaps  be  ignorant  that  I  have  Occafion  (and  I  would  do 
it  modeftly.)  to  vindicate  the  Honour  and  Reputation  of  this 
new,  and  l  had  almoft  faid  fublime,  Work,  from  thofe  low 
Notions  of  it,  which,  I  know,  have  been  unworthily  propa¬ 
gated  thro’  the  Publick  •  with  an  Intent  to  make  it  pals  only 
for  a  Map,  and  thereby  to  depreciate  it’s  Efteem  and  Inte- 
refts ;  even  from  it’s  very  firft  Propofal  to  the  World. 

After  what  has  been  faid  of  the  Nature  and  Defign  of  this 
Chart,  I  think  there  can  be  no  great  Occafion  to  make 
any  Apology  for  the  want  of  the  Roads.  It  has  Bufinefs 
enough  of  its  own,  of  a  much  more  intricate  Nature:  Bu- 
imefs  not  to  be  executed  in  many  Places  without  being  al¬ 
ready  too  much  crowded  with  numerous  Particulars,  And, 
indeed,  what  in  Appearance  would  the  Roads  make  here? 
How  ill  would  it  become  this  Pichtre  to  be  /'crawled  all  over 
with  a  Parcel  of  double  Black  Lines y  for  ever  interfering 
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one  another,  and  all  of  them  Foreign  from  the  Nature  of 
the  Work  ?  This  is  peculiarly  the  Map-maker’s  bufmefs, 
and  Seller's  or  Simondfon'%  Maps  of  Kent  are  fufficient.  How¬ 
ever  - ,  this  fuppofed  Deficiency  will  be  eafily  fupplied 

upon  the  bare  Perufal  of  the  Chart :  for  as  fo  large  an  Al¬ 
lowance  as  of  one  inch  and  fix  tenths,  is  regularly  made  for 
each  Mile  round  my  Center  •>  this  Extends  the  Country  to 
fuch  a  degree,  and  lays  the  villages,  ftreets,  churches, 
houfes  and  other  Marks  fo  Open  to  view,  that  it  makes 
them  all  too  DifiinB ,  for  any  one  to  be  much  at  a  lofs  to 
read  the  Way  to  any  Place  he  wants.  So  that  after  all  • 
thefe  Roads,  if  I  had  put  them  in,  would  have  been  quite 
needlefs  $  and  could  have  had  no  Effect,  but  hideoufly  to 
Deform  and  confound  this  beautiful  Plan  of  more  Delicate 
Delineations ;  the  Defign  of  which,  tho’  very  clear  and  in¬ 
telligible,  is  to  be  examin’d  with  a  little  more  Attention  and 
Accuracy  than  fuch  Confulion  can  admit  of. 

But  before  I  enter  upon  the  main  Defign  of  this  Paper,  I  Apology 
fhall  take  this  Opportunity  of  making  a  fhor t  Apology  to  my  DciayV 
Subfcribers,  for  my  Deferring  the  Publication  of  the  Chart 
fo  long  beyond  my  Propofed  Time.  It  is  now  upwards  of 
Five  years  fince  I  had  the  honour  to  prefent  a  Draught  of 
the  Central  Parts  of  my  Chart  to  the  Royal  Society ,  as  a 
Specimen  of  the  Work.  This  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  ' 
fo  well  Received  and  Recommended  by  the  Worthy  then 
Pra;fident  from  the  Chair,  that  I  foon  finally  determin’d  to 
Publifh  it,-  and  accordingly  fome  time  after  in  Printed; 
Propofals,  I  informed  the  Publick  that  they  might  expeCt- 
•it  from  me  the  Next  Tear.  It  is  not  in  the  leaft  to  be 
imputed  to  my  Indolence,  or  to  any  NegleCt,  that  the 
Publication  has  been  poftpon’d  •  but  to  my  More  than  ordi¬ 
nary  Care,  not  to  fend  it  abroad,  till  the  Performance  could 
jg'ive  me  myfelf  fbmegood  Satisfaction  $  whatever  Trouble 
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it  might  cod  me.  And  I  was  quickly  fenfible,  that  this 
was  not  then  the  Condition  of  my  Copy,  which  l  had  too 
hahiiy  thought  near  finifhed  :  For  looking  upon  it  now  as 
a  matter  of  Publick  Right,  and  fetting  my  fell  to  Revife  it 
with  a  little  more  knowledge  of  my  fubjebt,  and  a  more 
£xa£l  ferutiny  into  it’s  Particulars,  than  1  had  compofed  it 
.within  my  private  Amufement,  1  found  it  was  fo  full  o it 
Miftakes ,  that  I  was  Diffatisfied  with  it  :  And  as  Repeated 
Obfervations,  which  I  had  made  for  twelve  months  more 
in  my  Journeys,  thro5  Mold  parts  of  the  country,  had  en¬ 
abled  me  to  Correct  them,  I  could  not  perfuade  myfelf  to 
part  with  it,  till  I  had  done  it  Judice  in  all  points  of  Moment 
to  the  heft  of  my  Underftanding.  And,  indeed,  to  confefs 
whole  Truth,  I  then  perceived  that,  befides  it’s  Errors  in 
feme  particulars  of  no  fmall  Confequence,  the  Entire 
Draughts  itfelf  was,  thro5  my  Want  of  skill  and  dexterity 
in  the  Pencil,  fo  inaccurate  and  Rude ,  that  I  judged  it  by 
no  means  diftind  and  Fair  enough  to  make  a  good  Print , 

;  tho5  affided  with  all  the  Art  of  the  moil  Ingenious  Engraver  : 
So  little  did  I,  like  mod  other  Authors,  know  or  Confider 
how  Much  I  undertook  when  I  Engaged  myfelf  to  the  Pub- 
lick.  Thefe  were  then  the  Reafons  which  obliged  me  to 
take  More  time  than  I  propofed,  or  doubtlefs  intended  ♦ 
end  as  they  affedt  no  body  but  myfelf  with  either  Pains  or 
Cod^  I  prelume  my  delay  will  be  io  far  from  needing  any 
farther  Excu'e,  that  I  may  rather  hope  to  receive  the 
Thanks  of  my  Suhfcribcrs  for  the  Extraordinary  Pains  and 
.  expence  I  have  been  at  to  ferve  them  Beyond  my  propofals  • 
and  for  keeping  it  fo  long  under  my  Corre<5tion  j  lince 
other  wife  I  might  have  incurr’d  their  juft:  Difpleafure,  for 
lending  them  a  Crude  unfinifhed  Thing,  of  which  I  fhould 
fc£fer  now  myfelf  .have  been  heartily  afhame.d 
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In  the  following  Explanation  of  this  Chart,  1  shall  be  a* 

Brief  as  poftible.  What  is  juft  necedary  to  give  a  Djftinft  of  etc 
notion  of  each  Region  and  it’s  Philofophieal  OiflriChs  ;  sch^Lc' 
and  to  fhew  you  the  Agreement  and  Harmony  of  the  whole 
Defign ;  this  fhall  be  clearly  produced:  more  cannot  be 
Propofed  without  entering  profeffediy  into  the  Natural  Hf 
tory  of  the  country  upon  the  Plan  of  the  Chart  ,  which 
would  be  the  Work  of  a  Large  volume. 

In  the  General  Conftruction  of  my  Scheme,  it’s  Scale  The 
claims  the  firft  Notice.  This  by  (the  Propofals  for  my  Sub-  Sc4k!v 
feription,  was  to  have  been  done  upon  an  allowance  of  one 
inch  and  four  tenths  to  each  Mile ;  and  lo  it  was  Executed  ia 
my  Specimen,  hut  when,  after  finifhing  the  Copy  which  I  pro¬ 
pofed  to  publifh,  I  had  for  Reafons  above  given,  refblved  to 
begin  another  j  confidering,  that  the  more  Room  I  gave  it, 
the  more  Diftinft,  Beautiful  and  Ufeful  it  would  be,*  I  fought 
out  for  the  largeft  Paper  I  could  get,  and  mounted  a  New 
one  upon  a  fcale  of  one  inch  and  fix  tenths  :  by  which,  in 
meer  Love  to  the  Work,  I  have  greatly  Enlarged  the  whole 
Draught,  without  any  defign  of  making  the  lead:  Addition 
to  my  Subfcribers  charge,  tho*  it  was  a  very  confiderahle 
one  to  both  my  Labour  and  Expence*  This  Scale  which  in 
Maps  is  ufually  let  out  in  one  (mail  Line  or  Portion,  is  in 
my  Chart,  inferibed  thro5  the  whole  extent  of  all  it’s  four 
Sides  ;  and  it  is  every  w'here  divided  into  Miles,  Half-miles, 
and  Quarters  -y  according  to  which  I  have  Carefully  dilpofed 
of  every  thing  even  to  a  Furlong,  or  lefs  in  many  Places; 
not  by  meer  Guefs,  but  by  the  Actual  division  of  the  Com¬ 
pares,  according  to  the  bed:  of  my  judgment  made  upon 
the  Spot. 

In  Conformity  to  this  Scale,  having  firft  contriv’d  where  mhc- 
to  pitch  my  Center,  fo  as  to  allow  free  Room  for  the  deline- 
ation  of  my  Whole  Defign;  I  circumfcnbed  it  with  fix  teen  the  g?g- 
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Circles ,  for  the  fixteen  Miles  that  I  propos’d  to  finifli  ,•  and  : 
th e  Sixteenth,  that  is  my  Gutmoft  mile-circle,  X  have  Rul’d 
with  Treble  Lines,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  Reft,-  (except 
in  the  Northern  Parts  -y  where  it  being  all  Sea,  and  not  run¬ 
ning  to  that  Extent,  the  Twelfth  mile- circle  is  fo  noted  in- 
Read  of  it)  and  I  have  upon  thefe  Divided  out  the  Circle  of 
the  Globe  j  diftingui filing  each  Tenth  Degree  with  it’s  pro¬ 
per  figure,  and  fubdivided  each  of  them  into  their  Refpec- 
tive  degrees.  The  towns,  villages,  houfes,  and  whatever 
marks  or  Signs  I  thought  proper  to  take  Notice  of,  many 
of  which,  though  of  Inferior  note,  are  of  great  Ufe  to  me$ 

I  have  fituated  them  all  exadUy  by  the  Compafs,  with  which 
I  took  their  Bearings  from  the  Tower  of  our  Cathedral. 

This  Compafs  I  fet  not  to  the  True  but  to  th q  Magnetic k 
c^Polc;  which,  according  to  the  Beft  Information  I  could  get, 
fet  to  the  was  then  at  London,  our  Meridian,  fourteen  Degrees  and  a  half 
rickpoie  W/efi*  How  Exadt  my  information  was  I  won’t  pretend  to 
fay  ;  but  prefuming  it  was  near  the  Truth,  I  have  laid  my 
North  Pole  fo  much  Declining  towards  the  Weft,  and  of’ 
courfe  all  my  Bearings  Conformable  to  it.  I  mult  leave  it  to  , 
the  Curious  to  judge  and  determine,  whether  I  have  done 
right  or  wrong  in  drawing  by  the  Magnetick,  inftead  of 
the  True  Pole  of  the  World.  It  is  to  me  an  Indifferent 
matter,  whether  I  diredt  my  Reader  to  find  the  True  by  the 
Magnetick,  or  the  Magnetick  by  the  True  Pole  ,*  fo  long 
as  1  inform  him  of  the  Difference  they  bear  from  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  the  Chart.  Yet,  for  his  farther  Satisfa&ion,  I  will 
trouble  him  in  a  few  Words  with  fuch  Motives  as  I  had 
for  my  fo  doing.  I  had  made  Four  or  Five  Copies  before 
that  which  I  had  propofed  to  Publifh,  but  never  Finifhed 
any  of  them  -  for  as  fail  as  I  gained  new. Lights  in  my. 
Journeys,  1  faw  they  were  not  free  enough  of  Miftakes  to 
deferve  the  l aft  Hand.,  And  one  Grand  Error  \  found  run- 
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ning  thro’  them  all :  as  they  in  my  apprehenfion,  laid  the 
whole  country  down  too  Low  upon  the  Line,  which  in  Na¬ 
ture  gradually  Projells  out  more  and  more  northerly,  from  the 
W \  to  the  E.  quite  up  to  the  Foreland ..  This  is  plain  to 
all  that  fail  on  our  North ,  and  was  always  obferved  by  myfelf 
within  land,-  for  as  I  crofs’d  the  country  Dircdt  from  Sea 
to  Sea,  the  North  and  South  were  never  juft  before  and  be¬ 
hind  me,  but  oblique  on  the  Left  and  the  Right.  The 
Reafon  of  this  Error  then  I  could  guefs  to  be  no  other,  than 
that  the  fetting  the  Axis  of  my  Poles  dire&ly  Perpendicular 
inftead  of  declining  it  to  the  left,  threw  the  Country  down 
too  much  to  the  Eafl  and  the  South  :  Wherefore,  to  Rectify 
this,  I  got  made  for  the  purpofe  a  large  and  very  correct 
Azimuth  Compafs,  infcribed  with  every  thing  Suitable  to  my 
Defign,  and  fitted  it  with  a  Theodolite  •  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  Focus  of  the  Glafs,  at  whatever  Objecft  it  flood; 
gave  the  exadt  Bearing  of  ir,  even  to  the  molt  minute  part 
of  a  degree,  by  a  Moveable  Index ,  which  mark’d  it  upon 
the  Circle  of  Degrees  j  to  which  the  Outline  Circle  of  the 
Chart  was  exactly  Correfpondent.  And  having  obtain’d 
leave  to  erc<5t  a  Scaffold  upon  the  Top  of  the  great  Tower 
of  our  Cathedral,  I  plac’d  the  Inftrument  in  it’s  Centre. 
Here  I  had  fo  Extenfive  a  View  of  almoft  the  whole  Coun¬ 
try,  that  but  very  few  places  within  my  Circle  efcaped  my 
Sight  5  and  thefe  few  that  did,  fuch  as  Dovor ,  Folkfione , 
Hythe ,  AJkford ,  Charing  and  Fever  fleam,  which  lye  below 
the  Great  Hills,  were  all  reducible  to  a  true  Situation  by  well 
known  Marks  in  my  fight,  that  either  directed  me  to 
place  them  without  any  danger  of  great  Error,  or  gave  me 
proper  places  for  the  taking  of  fre/h  Bearings  by  the  Inftru¬ 
ment.  And  I  had  the  fatisfa&ion,  as  I  fet  my  Compafs  to 
the  Magnetick  Pole  as  above,  to  find  all  the  Bearings  fo  . 
railed  towards  the  Eafl  and  Depreffed  towards  the  IVeJf 
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that  it  perfectly  anfwer’d  the  Image  of  the  country,  as  it 
lay  in  my  Conception,  And  this  is  the  Copy  that  I  had 
Fin  idled  fo  nearly  as  to  intend  it  for  the  Publick.  But 
when,  for  reafons  above  given,  I  thought  even  This  not 
"Compleat  enough  to  pleafe  myfelf,  and  therefore  not  fit  to 
praefent  to  my  Subfcribersj  and  found  alfo  that  fome  Gentle-? 
men,  for  whole  opinion  I  have  a  great  Deference,  thought 
it  was  better  to  follow  the  General  Cuftom  of  Maps,  and 
let  my  Poles  direB  in  the  Zenith  and  Nadir  -y  In  my  New 
and  Lafl  Copy,  I  alter’d  my  fcheme  fo  far  as  to  make  my 
Cardinal  Lines  exactly  Perpendicular  and  Horizontal ;  but 
yet  I  kept  the  Situation  of  all  things  to  the  Bearings  of  the 
'Magnetick  Pole  ,*  and  this  ftill  elevates  the  Country  to  a 
good  degree  of  th e  Northerly  Projection ,  and  thereby  keeps 
me  clear  of  the  main  and  Original  fault  which  I  intended  to 
Re&ify.  In  fine,  all  that  my  Reader  has  to  do  in  finding 
the  Bearing  of  any  place  according  to  the  true  Pole,  is  to 
.  allow  fourteen  degrees  and  a  half  more ,  i.  e.  one  Point  of 
the  Compafs  and  near  a  quarter,  on  the  Right  hand  from 
the  North  to  the  South ;  and  to  the  Left,  from  South  to 
North 5  and  then  he  will  be  fatisfied.  So  that  although  I 
fliould  have  been  miftaken  about  the  proper  Declination  of 
the  Magnetick  Pole  from  the  True  (and  I  have  been  fince 
inform’d  that  it  has  been  at  different  times  at  20°  io'.  130 
jo",  and  once  but  130.)  yet  the  allowance  here  mentioned 
-reduces  all  to  the  True  Pole  of  the  World. 

Thefe  things  being  In  General  Praemifed  -y  let  my  Cour¬ 
teous  Reader  firfl  obferve  how  Gracefully  two  Iflands  lay,* 
One  on  each  fide,  to  our  Continent ;  for  fo,  in  Refped  to 
them,  Ifhall  call  our  Main-land  through  this  wholeDifcourfe. 
•itiifipcy  f -  The  Ifle  of  Shepey ,  of  which  I  fhall  have  but  little  to  fay, 

Fills  the  Lefc  hand,  or  N.  IP.  Corner  of  the  Chart.  This, 
,&s  it  is  out  of  the  Tour  of  my  Bufinefs,  had  no  more  con- 
m  cern 
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ccrn  in  my  Propofols ,  than  to  {hew  it’s  u  Inner  Verge  o'p- 
iC  pofite  to  the  Shore  of  our  Continent  from  Milton  to  Sea 
u  Salter  ;  which  is  over  againft  Shelnefs  it’s  Exterior  Point” 

Yet  was  I  loath  to  leave  this  corner  fo  Naked,  and  fo  un¬ 
like  the  other,  which  I  was  engaged  to  finifh.  Wherefore 
inftead  of  taking  only  the  Outline  of  the  Ifland,  as  I  pro- 
pofed  at  firft  $  that  I  might  be  as  fatisfa&ory  as  I  could  both 
to  myfelf  and  my  Subfcribers,  I  took  a  refolution  of  mak¬ 
ing  it  look  a  little  fomething  like  itfelf.  Upon  this  Defign 
I  fpent  at  one  time  two  days  \n  Sailing  round  it,  that  I  might 
fet  off  it’s  Coafts ;  and  three  or  four  morel  beftowed  at  other 
different  times,  as  f  could  find  Opportunity  and  Leifure  from 
bufinefs  that  I  had  in  convenient  parts  on  our  fide,*  when 
I  rode  over  So  much  of  the  Ifland,  as  might  give  me  a 
good  General  notion  of  it’s  Make  and  Extent.  And  this 
was  the  Eafier  done,  as  by  far  the  greateft  part  of  it  is 
Marfh-land,  which  requires  but  little  Defcription.  I  have 
therefore  fhown  the  Form  and  Make  of  the  Ifland  in  a  rough, 
plain,  and  intelligible,  tho’  net  in  fo  finifhed  a  manner  as  in 
the  profefs’d  Work ;  however  Diftind:  enough  to  make  the 
Extent  and  number  of  it’s  main  Vallies  fufficiently  plain. 

This  Ifland  confifts  principally  of  Low  Lands  or  Marfhes,  Maife, 
divided  from  the  Continent  by  thcEaf  and  Weft- Scale ,  and 
from  one  another  by  their  Fleets  or  Running  Waters  •  and 
thefe  alfo  parcel  out  the  Uplands  into  Three  little  Iflands: 
of  which  the  Eafiern  in  particular,  is  called  the  lfle  of 
Hearty .  The  Outermoft  Point  of  this  Lobe  of  Shepey  is 
call’d  Shellnefs ,  it  being  cover’d  with  an  Immenfe  Quantity  sheiinefo 
of  principally  Mufcle  and  Cockle  Shells,  which  are  thrown 
up  from  the  Adjacent  Beds  in  the  Sea*  and  covering  the 
ground,  make  a  bright  bank  of  white  Shells,  called  the 
Ripe,  that  extends  itfelf  near  two  miles  from  the  Nefe  to¬ 
wards  Ley f down .  The  Reft  of  the  Ifland  to  the  North  is 
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bounded  by  what  is  properly  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Thamesy 
viz.  all  the  coaft  that  is  oppofite  to  the  EJfex  fhore,  from 
the  Lands  end  at  Worden  up  to  Sbeernefs,  The  Swaley 
which  is  the  Inland  Arm  of  the  Sea  between  the  Ifland  and 
our  Continent,  is  famous  for  it’s  large  delicious  Rock  (from 
their  principal  Beds  called  Feverfham  and  Milton)  Oyfters, 
with  which  a  Great  Traffick  u fed  to  be  drove,  particularly 
by  th t  Dutch y  till  the  Hard  Winter  in  1739,  killed  them 
and  Deftroyed  their  beds;  which  having  had  the  misfortune 
of  two  fucceeding  unfavourable  winters,  it  will  be  fome  Years 
before  the  Fifhery  can  .be  reftored  to  it’s  former  plenty. 

But  let  us  now  crofs  over  to  the  other  Corner  of  our 
Chart  j  where  THANET  will  entertain  us  with  a  perfect 
and  finifhed  Model  of  a  Beautiful  Ifland,  and  engage  our 
Longer  Stay. 

THE  ISLE  of  THANET 

Th  is  lyes  to  the  N.  E.  of  Canterbury  ,•  and,  contrary  to 
the  Nature  of  Shepey ,  confifls  principally  of  Uplands  •  for 
the  main  body  of  the  Mar  flies  that  Surround  it,  are  on  the 
Outfide  of  the  rivers,  that  contain  the  Inland  Parts  from  Sea 
to  Sea.  As  for  thefe  Low-lands  or  Levels  as  they  are  called; 
they  were  in  the  Antient  ftate  of  the  Country  all  Sea,  and 
together  made  up  the  Portns  Sandvicenfis  or  Inland  PafTage, 
thro5  which  the  Ships  Sailed  to  and  from  London:  They 
enter'd  it  on  the  Eafl  through  Sandwich  Bayy  and  went  out 
of  it  at  the  Tenlade  or  North  Mouth  at  Reculver .  Thefe 
two  Seas  I  apprehend  were  DiftindL  and  kept  their  Tides  So 
from  one  another  •  the  one  flowing  from  the  South  and  the 
other  fiom  the  North  fide  of  the  Cantium  or  Foreland,  and 
met  each  other  at  the  low  Point  or  Tongue  of  the  High¬ 
lands  under  Sarr  •  from  whence  they  Ebb’d  back  again  each 
to  their  own  Sea.  The  Waters  of  this  Noble  Haven,  which 
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were  in  the  narrowed  place  about  one  and  a  half,  dn  the 
wider  about  two,  and  at  the  wided  about  four  Miles  over, 
retired  by  Degrees  fo  far  ,*  that  in  venerable  Bede’s  time, 
being  reduced  to  three  furlongs  width  at  the  Ferry  at  Sarr, 
they  were  then  called  the  JVantfum  or  Deficient  Water.  ]Vaa!f..^ 
But  fince  the  Channel  of  the  Wantfum  has  been  quite  eva¬ 
cuated  (and  it  is  dill  to  be  plainly  trac’d  dry  thro’  almod  the 
whole  Level)  the  Nethergong  Stream  on  the  one  hand,  which 
in  the  antient  date  of  the  Country  enter’d  the  Portus  Interi¬ 
or  at  Chidlet-Marfh  fide,  has  fallen  down  thro’  the  mar  fines 
into  the  North-Sea,  about  a  mile  and  half  E .  of  Reculver* 
and  the  River  Stour  on  the  other,  which  enter’d  the  Exte¬ 
rior  under  Stourmouth,  has  made  it’s  way  down  into  the  Sea 
at  Sandwich-bay and  thefe  two  dreams  Lofing  their  own 
names,  were  called  the  Wantfum ;  which  I  now  didioguidi 
from  the  two  Rivers  that  belonged  to  it,  into  the  Stour-  Want¬ 
fum,  and  the  Nethergong Wantfum.  Now  the  Didance  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  dreams,  which  is  fomething  better  than  a 
mile,  leaves  the  land  as  yet  a  Peninfula,*  but  an  Artificial 
Cut  called  the  Mile-dream,  which  was  made  for  the  benefit 
of  Sewing  the  Nethergong  into  the  Stour  ,*  over  which  is  a 
Bridge  in  the  road  to  Sarr  ,*  which  goes  almod  drait,  fome- 
times  near,  fometimes  acrofs  the  dry  Channel  of  the  old 
Wantfum:  This  quite  Inclofes  Thanet.  So  that  the  Idand, 
which  formerly  was  cut  off  from  us  by  the  Entire  Portus 
Sandvicenfis,  and  was  then  all  High-lands,  is  now  made  fo 
only  by  the  Stour- Wantfum  on  the  S.  the  Mile-dream 
on  the  S.  W.  and  the  Neihergong-Wantfum  on  the  W. 
the  Red  of  the  Idand  looks  to  the  North  and  the  Ead  Seas 
as  heretofore. 

The  Shape  of  this  Idand  is  a  long  Oval,  not  very  irre-  its  shape, 
gular.  The  Point  at  Sarr  where  the  two  Seas  met  at  S \  [V. 
is  it*s  Acute,  and  the  Northern  and  Eadern  parts  are  it’s 
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Obtufe  extremity;  in  the  middle  of  which  the  North  Fore¬ 
land  runs  out  a  little  irregular  into  the  Sea.  It  is  between 
nine  and  ten  miles  upon  the  line  in  length  from  Sarr  to  the 
Foreland  ;  and  in  the  wideft  place,  viz .  from  Fairnefs  (it’s 
Northermoft  Cape)  to  theCliffs-end  under  Pegwell,  on  the S. 
looking  to  the  Bay,  it  is  about  five  over  ,*  from  both  which 
places  it  gradually  falls  off  on  each  fide  to  it’s  point  at  Sarr. 
it's  Make.  The  Conftrudion  or  Make  of  the  Land  is  Plain ;  and 
tho’  the  Defign  is  Simple ,  i.  e.  but  little  compounded, 
yet  is  it  fo  Perfect  a  model  of  a  Grand  Work,  that  you  have 
nothing  to  do,  but  in  your  imagination  to  conceive,  longer 
A General  Plan.  and  deeper  Vallies,  Rivers  inftead  of  brooks,  Lakes  for 

ponds,  and  Mountains  for  hills,  with  the  intermixture  of 
Lome  fuch  Leffer  members  as  Thefe,  all  over  and  over 
again  adjufted  in  Situation  to  one  another,  in  Diftind  Lobes, 
JDivifions  and  Regions ;  and  then  you  will  eafily  apprehend 
the  Formation  of  the  whole  Ifland  of  Britain,  or  of  any 
other  Country,  or  indeed  of  the  whole  Terraqueous  Globe. 
Nor  is  at  all  Difficult  to  underftand  the  Method  Nature  ufes 
in  thus  forming  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  if  we  examine  it, 
.as  delineated  in  the  Chart,  with  any  degree  of  Attention. 

Obferve  but  the  Rife ,  the  Courfe  and  the  lnfertion  of  the 
Vallies,-  and  then  every  General  Divifion,  or  Region  every 
Lobe  or  Difti  i<5t  *  every  Lobule  or  minuteft  Sedion  and 
every  Communication  of  them  all  one  with  another,  will 
Mlies.  moft  plainly  appear.  As  for  Example  —  the  Dark  Strokes , 
that  look  like  fo  many  fyftems  or  fets  of  Animal  Veins  ,* 
thefe  reprefent  the  Vallies,  which  begin  almofl  impercep¬ 
tibly,  at  the  top  Gf  the  Hill,  and  by  their  Gradual  Defcent, 
contrary  to  each  other,  leaving  that  an  Elevated  part,  forms 
.Hills.  the  Ridge  (reprefcnted  by  the  Line  of  Light)  that  runs 
longitudinally  and  gradually  afcending  thro’  this  whole  Ifland, 
irom  the  Tong  or  low  point  of  land  at  theMarfhes  undeftSW 
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and  St.  Nicholas ,  up  to  it’s  higheft  Ground,  or  ftrongeft  Light 
at  Sew  ell- hill  near  the  Foreland.  In  like  fort  the  Lefter  or 
Shallower  vallies  are  reprefented  by  the  Lighter  Strokes, 
and  the  Lefter  Hills  by  the  Lefter  Lights,  even  to  the  fhort- 
eft  and  fhalloweft  Vallies,  or  to  the  leaft  Eminence  between 
them  ,*  whereby  the  exadt  Diftindtion,  yet  Syftematical  con- 
gruity  of  them  all,  are  very  obvious  to  the  obfervant  Eye. 

Thefe  Vallies  on  the  S.  and  the  IV.  where  they  refpedt 
the  Marlhes,  are  but  Short ;  but  where  they  defcend  to  the 
open  Sea  on  the  N.  they  are  much  Longer :  and  they  are 
fo  difpofed  as  to  divide  the  Country  into  two  General  Phi-' 
lofbphical  parts,  viz.  the  Northern  and  the  Southern ,  whole 
Bounds  are  laid  out  by  the  main  Ridge  of  the  hills,  which 
is  call’d  Dunjlreet ,  that  is  continued  thro1  the  whole  Ifland : 

But  the  Land  is  diftinguifhed  into  it’s  Lefter  parcels  by  it’s  par¬ 
ticular  Vallies,  which  I  fhall  now  defcribe.  Thefe  are  all 
Dry  Vallies,*  There  being  No  waters,  that  arife  in  any  of 
them  above  one  quarter  of  a  mile  from  their  Mouths. 

The  Firft  of  thefe,  i.  e.  of  the  Northern  Region,  derives  I. 
it’s  Origine  imperceptibly  from  many  Capillary  Roots  or  Northern  Vallies. 
Extremities  that  arife  about  Manflon  Green  -  which  turning 
downwards  to  the  N.  and  forming  very  quickly  one  main 
Single  Dudt,  which  receives  other  Lefter  Lateral  Dudts  on 
each  fide,  it  falls  off  from  the  Hill  N.  IV*  in  a  pretty  Strait 
and  gentle  defcent  by  £>hieehy  (about  fix  miles)  into  the 
eaftern  tail  of  the  Marlhes  by  Brooks-end  under  Birchingtori.  * 

The  Second  is  the  Margate  Valley.  It  is  Compounded  of  jp 
two  confiderable  Branches  that  end  in  the  Harbour.  Mxrg*u. 

The  Firft  of  thefe  is  Treble,*  being  compofed  ot  the  *• 
Woodchurchy  the  Chalkfole ,  and  the  Nafh- court  Branches j 
which  at  th-eir  Originals  upon  the  Hills  fpread  themfclves  the 
Compafs  of  three  miles  between  Woodchurch  and  Nutland. 

The 
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The  Woodchurch  Branch,  which  is  Double,  comes  from 
the  Laterals  of  the  Fii ft  general  valley,  above  Chefman's 
an APoucies,  with  which  they  gently  Inofculate;  and  after 
their  Defcent  by  Woodchurch  and  Vincent,  unite  into  one 
Trunk  andao  thro3  the  Weft-Marfh  between  the  Glafs-houfe 

n 

and  Margate  into  the  Harbour. 

The  next,  which  is  alfo  Double,  comes  from  Manjion- Court 
and  Spr citing- ftreet ,  and  defcends;  the  firft  branch  by 
Chalkfole,  the  other  by  Lydden,  till  they  come  into  one  at 
Dane  Chappelj  and  this  paftes  on  into  the  Woodchurch- 
B ranch  at  Twenties. 

The  Third  is  the  Sahrifton-Rvanch  •  This  is  a  Single  Val¬ 
ley,  and  comes  from  between  Hains  and  Rumfield’s  Gap  • 
and  fpreading  the  fpace  of  about  a  mile  at  it3s  Original,  it 
runs  down  by  Nafli- Court  and  Salm’fton  into  the  Fuji  at  the 
Weft-Marfh. 

The  Second  Branch  of  this  Margate  Valley  pofTeffes 
at  it’s  original,  all  the  Space  which  is  two  miles  and  a 
quarter,  between  North  wood,  and  Sewell-hill  It  has  five 

Branches. 

The  Firft  begins  at  Norwood  and  Rumfield’s  Gap,  and 
palling  down  between  Updown  and  Sachet’s  Hill,  goes  on 
the  Eaft-fide  of  Margate  Church  thro5  the  Town  into  the 
Bay,  very  near  the  Mouth  of  the  firft  General  Valley. 

The  Second  arifes  at  Gethers  andBrompton  about  Kitchin- 
hill ;  the  feveral  Capillaries  of  which  uniting  at  Dane-Court 
under  St.  Peter’s  -  ftreet,  make  a  Branch  that  comes  into 
the  other  between  Sachet's- hill  and  Drapers. 

The  Third  runs  down  from  between  St.  Peter's- flreet  and 
Riding-ftreet  in  feveral  Capillaries  that  make  two  fhort 
Ramifications  j  which  joyn  and  go  into  the  Second  under 
Sack  et’s-H  ilk 
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The  Fourth  and  Fifth  come  from  Riding- ft  re  et  and  Sewell- 
hill ,  and  enter  the  firlt  between  Draper's  and  the  end  of: 
Margate  Town. 

Thefe  are  the  Principal  vallies  that  divide  the  Northern ? 
which  is  the  Largeft  Region  of  the  Ifland,  from  the  Southern  ; 
and  Subdivide  it  into  all  it’s  parts:  whofe  Capillary  extremi¬ 
ties  running  N,  W.  or  North  one  way  (contrary  to  thofe 
of  the  Oppofite  region,  which  run  S.  IV.  or  S.  the  other 
way)  Confpire  with  them  to  form  the  Ridge  from  Sarr  to 
Sewell-hill,  which  is  the  ACtual  General  Boundary  of  them 
Both.  But  befides  thefe  already  defcribed,  there  are  alfo 
contained  in  this  Northern  Region,  three  other  Leffer  fetts, 
whereof  two  are  Intermediate  and  one  Extream ,  which  fill  up 
all  Vacancies,  and  compleat  the  whole  defign  of  this  Nor¬ 
thern  Region. 

The  firft  Suit  of  thefeis  made  up  of  Six  fiiort  Vallies  that 
occupy  the  Space  of  about  two  Miles  and  a  half  between  St. 
Nicholas- Marlh  and  Monkton- mill.  They  all  defcend  from 
the  ridge  of  the  Hill  in  collateral  directions  into  the  Marfhes, 
between  Chamber's- wall  and  Brooks-end  Valley. 

The  fecond  is  compofed  of  eight  or  nine  Vallies  fome- 
what  longer  than  the  former,  that  take  up  all  the  Space, 
between  th t  Laterals  of  the  Brooks-end,  and  the  Margate 
Valley.  They  are  of  various  lengths  $  the  longed  of  them 
are  Three  in  the  middle  of  ’em,  that  come  from  between 
Queeks  and  Woodchurch  :  They  all  defcend  to  the  Cliffs 
for  the  fpace  of  three  miles  between  the  end  of  them  under 
Birchington  and  their  Opening  at  Margate  Bay. 

The  other,  which  is  the  Extreme  fet  of  Vallies,  is  a 
numerous  Collection  of  about  twenty  fhort  ones,  that  Edge 
the  Cliffs  on  each  fide  of  the  Foreland.  On  the  Weftern 
fide  arc  Five  that  lye  between  Margate  and  Fairnefs ,  which 
is  the  outmoft  Northern  Cape  $  and  there  are  Eight  more 
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between  Fairnefs  and  F^afinefs  at  the  Foreland,  which  is  the 
moft  Eaflern  Promontory,  Of  thofe  on  the  S,  of  the  Fore¬ 
land  Two  are  more  Conhderable  than  the  Reft,  viz .  at  Broad- 
(low  and  Dumpton  :  Thefe  parcel  out  the  Space  between 
the  Foreland  and  the  Large  Ramfgate  Valley,  into  two  In¬ 
termediate  Little  Corners  ,•  which  are  fill’d  up,  each  of  them 
with  three  or  four  very  flight  V allies.  Thefe  are  all  of 
them  in  themfelves  lo  Infignificant,  that  were  it  not  pro¬ 
per  to  fliow  you,  that  Nature  leaves  no  part  of  her  Defiga 
Urifimfhed ,  they  would  not  deferve  our  notice. 

As  for  the  Southern  Region  there  is  but  little  Occafion 
now  for  my  being  fo  particular  as  to  trace  it’s  Vallies  Sepa¬ 
rately.  They  all  obferve  the  fame  courfe  of  direction  with 
one  another  from  the  Hill  top  down  to  the  Marfhes  ad- 
joyning  to  Sandwich  Bay. 

The  Firft  Three  between  the  Turn  of  the  Point  at  Sarr 
and  the  Grove  at  Rooks  are  of  no  Note,  and  ferve  only  to 
fill  up  the  Space,  and  make  the  ridge  of  the  under-hill  be¬ 
tween  the  Mai  flies  and  the  Eaflern  Vallies;  but  the  other 
Twelve  that  poflefs  all  the  Space  of  four  miles  between  Monk- 
ton  Church  and  the  great  Chalk  Pit  above,-  and  from  Rooks 
to  the  point  of  Land  at  Ebbs- Fleet  below  :  Thefe  are  of 
Equal  extent,  and  come  down  from  Dunftreet.  They  are 
fo  regularly  difpofed  in  Collateral  courfes,  that  one  Glance 
f-of  the  Eye  diftinguifhes  them  all. 

As  for  the  Bay  whofe  Vallies  on  this  fide  between  Ebbs- 
Fleet  and  Ramfgate  Peer,  going  by  thefe  hills,  extend  them¬ 
felves  for  the  Space  of  three  miles ;  it  has  Four,  pretty  much 
of  the  fame  direction  with  the  1  aft  Sect,  but  of  a  fomewhat 
Larger  extent. 

The  Firft  defeends  by  many  Capillaries  from  the  Hill  at 
Manjlon-Gvcen  into  the  Marihes  between  Ebbs- Fleet  and 
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The  Second  comes  from  the  Hill,  where  the  Extremities 
of  the  Brooks-end  and  Margate  V allies  meet,  at  Mains  and 
Sprating-{\. reet;  and  it  falls  down  by  little  Cliffs- end,  to  the 
Edge  of  the  Cliffs ;  but  it  does  not  cut  through  thenv  down 
into  the  Flats  or  Sands  of  the  Bay. 

The  Third  comes  from  Hams  down  by  Nethercourt,  E . 
of  the  Beacon-hill,  unto  the  Cliffs-edge  alfo  at  Pegwelh 
Thefe  three  are  Single  Vallies. 

The  Fourth,  and  moft  confiderableof  all,  is  a  Compound  4, 
Valley  of  two  miles  in  length,  and  in  fome  places  a  mile 
and  a  half  wide,*  it  comes  from  the  Hill  at  the  Extremity 
of  the  Court-Branch  of  the  Margate  Valley,  between 
Hains  and  Weftwood  ,*  and  runs  down  between  Newlands 
and  White-Hall  through  Ramfgate  Town  into  the  great 
Opening  of  the  Cliffs  at  the  Pier  of  the  Harbour. 

Thus  have  I  given  you  a  view  of  the  Philofophical  make 
and  Conflrufflion  of  this  curious  Ifland  5  in  which  I  have  been 
much  more  Particular  than  I  intend  to  be  in  the  feveral 
Divifions  of  our  Continent,*  as  I  think,  by  having  been  fo 
Minute  and  diftindt  in  my  Defcription  of  this  firftpart  of  my 
Work,  I  have  already  prepared  my  Reader  for  his  more 
eafy  apprehending  the  Scheme  of  the  main  Chart.  I  have 
therefore  only  farther  to  obferve  here;  that  tho5  the  Propo- 
fals  for  my  Subfcription  oblige  me  to  no  more  than  my  fix- 
teenth-mile  circle  at  moft,  which  juft  includes  Margate  and 
Ramfgate:  yet  I  could  by  no  means  leave  any  part  of  this 
Inftrudtive  Ifland  unfinijhed  efpecially  fo  Important  a  part 
of  it,  as  is  all  that  Space  of  four  miles  acrofs,  and  three 
deep,  that  lies  between  the  Exterior  Capillaries  of  the  Great 
Valley  before  defcribed  within  my  proper  Circle,  and  the 
Sea.  And  indeed  I  am  pleafed  that  I  could  fo  compleatly 
finifti  the  whole  defign  of  this  Ifland:  and  this  my  fre¬ 
quent  calls  of  Bufinefs  into  all  it’s  parts,  gave  me  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities 
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tnnities  of  doing,  than  I  fliould  have  had  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Country  at  the  fame  Diftance  from  my  Center. 

The  Thus  much  for  our  Two  Iflands.  I  {hall  now  pafs  over 

Continent,  into  the  Continent;  whole  General  Divifion  into  it’s  Regions 
I  lhall  firft  give  you,  and  then  it’s  Subdivilions  into  it’s 
Diftrids  or  Parts. 

The  whole  Country  is  Philofophically  divided  by  a  great 
Ledge  of  Hills  into  North  and  South  Eafl-Kent.  The 
Former  is  all  that  Trad:,  that  is  contained  between  the  Sea 
on  the  A7,  and  the  Top  of  the  Down-Hills  on  the  and 
the  Latter,  between  thofe  Hills  on  the  N.  and  the  Oppofite 
Sea  on  the  S,  They  are  by  their  Proper  Boundaries  fubdi- 
vided  as  in  the  following  Scheme. 
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F  To  begin  then  with  North  East  Kent.  This  is  all  that 

North- Had  Kent.  Xrad  that  is  included  between  the  Sea  on  the  N.  and  the 

Top  of  the  Down-Hills  on  the  S,  I  {hall  now  more  parti¬ 
cularly  fet  out  it’s  Bounds, 
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As  for  the  Down  Hills,  the  Common  Boundary  of  the  A7.  ti^fl"ommon 
and  S.  Countries ;  They  are  of  a  long  Ledge  of  Hills  that  Boundary, 
are  extended  acrofs  the  Chart  nearly  E.  and  IV.  They  are 
the  Higheft  hills  of  the  whole  country.  They  are  all  Chalky 
and  indeed  are  no  other  than  the  very  Cliffs  of  the  Sea  fhorc, 
that  fet  off  inland  about  five  Miles  from  Dovor  and  two  from 
Folkflon  under  Caldham,-  and  ftretch  themfelves  all  along 
above  the  Folkflon  and  Afhford  Vales  by  Newington,  Bra- 
bourn,  Wye,  (where  they  make  a  great  Opening  for  the 
Paffage  of  the  River  Stour)  Eaftwell,  Charing  and  Lenham: 
and  from  thence  they  run  quite  out  of  my  Bounds,  thro5 
Surry  into  Hampfhire,  as  I  have  been  inform’d.  Thefe 
hills  are  it’s  Southern  Boundary.  The  Northern  or  Mari¬ 
time  is  Double,-  it  is  made  partly  by  the  Swale  on  it’s  Weft-  ThtSmJs. 
ern  Side ;  which  is  an  Arm  of  the  Sea  that  extends  itfelf  be¬ 
twixt  Shepey  and  our  Continent  from  Chickney-point  be¬ 
yond  Milton  and  Iwade  as  far  as  to  Sea  Salter  or  Whitftable, 
a  length  of  about  twelve  Miles  ,*  and  partly  by  the  Open  Sea 
on  it’s  Eaftern  Side  as  far  as  to  Reculver,  which  is  about  ten 
miles  more:  and  here  our  Continent  ends  in  the  Exterior 
part  of  the  Portus  Sandvicenfis .  From  this  place,  if  you 
include  the  Ifle  of  Thanet  as  part  of  this  Region,  tho5  not 
of  the  Continent;  the  fhore  ftretches  itfelf  out  to  Fairnefs, 
which  is  it’s  outermoft  Northern  Cape,-  and  then  turning 
towards  the  S .  E .  it  forms  it’s  Eaftern  Boundary  at  the  N. 

Foreland,  which  is  about  eleven  miles  more.  From  this 
it’s  moft  Eaflern  Head-land  or  Promontory,  the  Coaft  goes 
round  ii  the  S.  ro  Ramfgate,  and  there  beginning  to  form 
the  Bay,  yhich  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  deep  and  about 
feven  wide;  it  goes  on  by  Deal  (about  fifteen  miles  more) 
to  the  S.  Foreland  :  Hence,  turning  to  the  S.  IV.  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  about  eight  miles  farther  to  Caldham  j  where  the  Cliffs 
run  inland,  as  before  deferibed,  and  fet  off  the  Down-hills  for 
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the  S.  Boundary.  But  if  you  leave  Thanet  out  of  the  Nor¬ 
thern  and  Eaftern  boundary,  as  not  being  of  the  Continent; 
then  refume  the  Courfe  at  Reculver;  crofs  over  the  Portus 
Exterior  between  three  and  four  miles  to  Stourmouth ;  from 
thence  go  by  the  Inner  Edge  of  the  Interior  Portus  to  Rich- 
borough  ,•  then  pafs  on  by  Deal  CafUe,  and  from  thence 
to  the  Down-hills  as  before  directed.  This  is  the  General 
boundary  of  N.  E.  Kent.  IPs  particular  Diftrifts  are  as 
follow.  •  \  -  j 

N.  Eaft  Kent  may  be  confider’d  under  the  Divifion  of 
Citerior  and  Ulterior;  the  Citerior  part  is  all  that  Coun¬ 
try  that  has  the  Swale  or  Arm  of  the  Sea  for  it’s  Northern 
V erge,  and  ranges  under  the  Extent  of  the  Chart  to  the  IV. 
the  Down-hills  S.  and  the  Boughton-hills  to  the  Eaft. 

The  Down-hills,  which  determinate  this  Region  from 
the  Afhford  Vale,  turn  Northward  at  Eaftwell  Park,  and 
defcending  gently  by  Modalfh  above  Godmerfham,  Shot- 
tington,  Bolfenden,  and  Rakes* hill,  to  the  Swale  at  Whit- 
ftable,  form  the  Ledge  of  the  Houghton- hills,  which  diflin- 
guii'h  this  Region  on  the  E.  from  the  Stour-Dale  and  the 
Hern- Vale.  Thefe  Ridges  are  both  expreffed  by  the  Jlrong 
Lines  of  light,  which  pafs  thro’  their  whole  Courfe,  and  from 
both  thefe  hills  all  the  Vallies  of  this  Country  arife. 

The  Citerior  Divifion  of  N.E.  Kent,  to  give  it  it’s  whole 
Extent,  is  all  that  Country  that  is  girt  in  between  the  Hills 
about  Newington  IV.  and  the  Ledge  of  the  Boughton-Hill 
E  which  make  it  one  intire  Diftrich  IPs  true  Weltern 
bounds  indeed  are  out  of  my  Chart,  except  a  little  part  of 
them  that  comes  down  by  Cullum-[\\\[  to  the  low  point  cxf 
Land  in  the  Mar  flies  at  Kings- Ferry.  It  is  divided  properly 
into  two  Con  valleys,  viz.  the  Sittinghourn  and  the  Faver~ 
(ham ,  by  the  Ridge  of  the  Hill  that  falls  down  from  Dod- 
dington  to  Oor  at  Hearty- Ferry.  They  have  each  of  them 

their 
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their  Suits  of  Vallies  that  appertain  to  Diftincffc  Marjhe$}  as 
to  their  common  Centers  or  Sinufes,  in  this  Order. 

Sittingbourn  Convalley  has  C Milton  and  Murjton , 

Marfhes  FTortg  and  Teynham , 

that  appertain  to  ( [Teynham  and  0  or -Ferry. 

I  CO  or- Ferry  and  Grav'ny , 

I  Faverfham  to  — . .  <GrarJny  and  Sea-Saltery 

CSea-Salter  and  Whit  ft  able. 

And  here  I  defire  it  may  be  remember’d  once  for  all;  that 
the  proper  Origme  of  all  the  Vallies  are  Above  at  their  Re- 
fpe&ive  hills  \  their  Courfe  downwards  into  a  common  DuB ; 
and  their  Infertion ,  or  Mouth  of  this  Dud:  is  Below  at  the 
Marfhes,  the  Meadows,  or  the  Sea  fhore  :  Of  thefe  fiome  are 
Water- Vallies,  that  carry  the  Rills  from  their  Springs  into 
the  Brooks  and  Rivers  •  and  others  are  quite  Dryy  being 
deftin’d  to  the  paffage  and  purification  of  the  Air  only. 
Some  are  fimple,  and  of  but  a  fhort  Courfe ,*  others  are 
much  Compounded,  and  run  a  great  length.  The  former 
are  readily  enough  comprehended,*  and,  (as  I  have  already 
done  in  the  Ifle  of  Thanet,)  I  {hall  defcribe  them  in  the  na¬ 
tural  way  by  Collecting  their  Capillaries  and  Lateralis  into 
their  common  Du&s  and  Trunks:  but  the  Others,  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  of  this  Region,  that  l  am  now  ready  to  travel 
over,  which  are  very  long  and  Complex,  I  apprehend  they 
will  be  better  deferibed  and  underftood  by  the  method  of 
Dillribution ;  wherefore  I  Begin  with  thefe  at  their  Mouths 
in  the  Marfhes,  and  dividing  them,  as  1  aficend,  into  their 
leveral  Ramifications,  and  leffer  Diftributions,  I  Follow  them 
up  to  their  Origine  at  the  Hills.  Both  thefe  Methods  l 
ufe  freely  in  different  Places  as  I  think  bed  fuits  the  nature 
of  any  Group  or  particular  Valley  I  am  deferibing.  if! 
follow  the  Order  of  Collection  y  I  defeend  as  the  Vallies  na¬ 
turally  do  from  the  hills  to  the  common  Sinus ;  if  of  Diftri- 
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button ,  (the  Eafieft  way,  and  what  is  mod  Ufeful  in  defcrib- 
ing  the  Veflels  of  the  animal  (Economy)  I  then  take  a 
contrary  Courfe,  and  attend  them  from  their  Sinus  up  to  the 
hills.  By  this  hint  I  intend  to  prevent  any  notion  of  Inac¬ 
curacy  or  Confufion  that  may  otherwife  perhaps  arife  in 
the  promifcuous  Application  of  thefe  Terms. 

The  Firft  or  Sittingbourn  Convalley  is  all  that  Country 
that  is  (hut  in  between  the  Newington  Hills  above  Bobbing 
and  Keyftreet  on  the  IV.  and  the  hill  that  bounds  the  Great 
Newnham  and  Doddington  Valiies  on  the  E.  The  Firft 
bounds  are  a  little  beyond  my  fixteen-mile  Circle,*  but  the 
line  of  Light  that  rifes  from  Oor,  and  goes  on  by  Ruftiit, 
Doddington,  and  Madams-court  to  the  Down-hills  above 
Lenham,  expreffes  the  Ridge  of  the  Latter:  It  has  Three 
Setts  or  Groups  of  Valiies  defcending  into  three  feveral 
Mar  flies. 

The  Firft  is  the  Sittingbourn  or  Mil’ton  Marfh.  This  is 
Inclofed  between  Kemfley  Downs,  Mil’ton,  Sittingbourn, 
Murfton  and  Emly-Ferry ;  the  Particular  Valiies  of  all  which 
are  eafily  traced  from  their  Mouths  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Uplands  at  the  Edge  of  the  Marfh,  up  to  Bobbing,  Borden, 
Tonftall,  Bredgar  and  Piftock  •  Golden-Wood,  Hyfted,  and 
Broadoak  Foreftall  •>  in  their  Afcent  to  the  Down-Hills  above 
Haretlliam  and  Hollingbourn.  And  thefe  are  all  diftin- 
guifhed  from  one  another  by  the  Several  lines  of  the  Greater 
and  Lejfer  lights,  which  exprefs  the  Higher  or  Lower  ridges  of 
the  Hills  that  divide  them  from  one  another:  And  this  is 
the  Method  of  my  Delineation  all  over  the  Chart  •>  which, 
if  you  obferve,  you  will  be  at  no  lofs  to  underftand  both 
the  Comfe  and  the  DtJlintTion  of  every  Suit  and  every  par¬ 
ticular  Valley. 

The  Second  is  the  Tong  Marfh,  furrounded  by  Emly- 
Ferry,  Tong,  Teynham  and  Coniers-Key ;  whofe  Valiies 
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afcend  partly  by  Tong  and  Bapchild,  toMilfted,  Wormfhill, 
Madams-court  and  Kimbull-hill  •  and  partly  by  Frognall 
to  Woodftreet  and  Kingsdown,  and  thence  both  of  them 
up  to  the  Ridge-hill  of  the  Doddington  and  Newnham 
ValHes. 

The  Third  is  the  Ludenham  Marfh  enclofed  within  Coni-  2. 
ers-Key,  Teynham,  Stone,  Ludenham,  Blacketts  and  Oor-  Ludenham 
Ferry.  The  whole  Group  is  compofed  of  feveral  Sects ;  but 
the  only  Corifiderable  one,  that  extends  itfelf  far  into  the 
country,  is  the  Teynham  Valley,  which  leaving  the  Marfh- 
es  by  the  Ozier,  a  little  above  the  Church,  afcends  between 
Greenftreet  and  Knowds  to  Bumpit:  here  being  divided, 
and  at  L'tnxfled  Park  again  fubdivided  into  many  Ramifi¬ 
cations,  it  mounts  by  Kingfdown  and  Lodge  to  the  Ridge 
of  the  hill  of  the  Doddington  and  Newnham  Vallies  atRade- 
Wood,  Doddington,  Sharfted and  Loiterton.  From  the  fame 
place  is  fent  off  another  Valley  by  Dafon-ftreet  and  Norton- 
court,  to  Loiterton,  RufFiit  and  Provender,  and  up  to  the  Ridge 
of  the  fame  Hill,  here  belonging  to  the  Newnham  Valley. 

Asfor  the  Reft  of  the  Vallies,  that  are  Members  cf  this  Group 
that  lye  more  Eaftward  •  They  help  to  form  the  Hill  of  the 
Great  Newnham  Valley,-  which  bounds  this  from  the  Fa- 
verfham  Diviiion,  all  the  way  from  Provender,  quite  down 
by  Ludenham  into  the  Marfhes  under  Blackett’s  and  Oor. 

The  Waters  of  this  Country  are  but  very  few:  here  are  The  Waters* 
no  Rivers,  nor  Brooks :  the  Vallies  are  all  Dry  for  none 
of  it’s  Springs  arife  above  half  a  Mile  beyond  the  Edge  of 
the  Marfhes.  Two  of  thefe  however  are  Navigabley  almofl: 
up  to  their  Springs,  by  fmall  Craft,  which  are  of  great  Con- 
fequence  to  the  Trade  of  this  whole  Country:  One  is  the  Crab. 
Creek  that  comes  from  over  againft  Emly-hill  up  to  Milton 
arid  Sittingbourn :  the  other  by  Fowley  Ifland  to  Coniers- 
Key  and  Frognall.  The  Vallies  of  this  Divifion,  which 
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are  long  and  deep,  do  all  of  them,  as  they  do  every  where 
elfe,  infenfibly  Inofculate  with  one  another  by  their  Capil¬ 
lary  Extremities:  but  there  are  none,  or  at  leaft  but  very 
few,  which  are  Openly  and  very  vifibly  let  into  one  ano¬ 
ther  \  at  leaft  not  fo  confpicuoufly  Incorporated  by  whole 
Groups  for  a  confiderable  extent  together ;  which  is  Remark¬ 
ably  done  in  various  parts  of  the  other  Regions,  as  fhall  be 
Noted  in  their  proper  places. 

The  Second  General  Divihon  is  the  Feversham  Convalley. 
This  is  contain’d  betwixt  the  Ridge-hill  of  the  great  Newn- 
ham  and  Doddington  Vallies  on  the  (V.  and  the  Ridge  of 
.’the  Boughton-hills  on  the  E.  both  before  defcribed.  To  it 
ipertain  Three ,  viz.  the  Feverfham,  Sea-Salter  and  Whitftable 
Marfhes.  The  Feverfham  Marfh,  which  lies  betwixt  Oor 
and  Grav’ny,  has  two  principal  Vallies,  that  run  out  at 
length  and  traverfe  a  great  Trad:  of  land  ;  and  befides  thefe, 
it  has  fome  others  of  a  Shorter  courfe  and  of  lefs  fignificati- 
on.  The  Oor  branch  goes  out  of  the  Marfhes  at  the  Mill, 
and  thence  palling  between  Judd’s  houfe  and  Rufhit  toNewn- 
ham ,•  it  branches  out  into  Three  large  and  deep  Vallies; 


the  Exterior  of  which  runs  off  Slanting  under  Doddington, 
by  Sindali’s  bottom  and  Ringfled  up  to  the  Down-hills  be¬ 
tween  Lenham  and  Haretfham.  The  Subdivifions  of  it’s 
principal  Branches  which  are  difperfed  from  Newnham  and 
Doddington  over  all  the  Country,  between  the  Ridge  of  the 
Hill  at  Madams-court  and  Water-ditch,  (a  fpaceof  full  four 
•miles  upon  the  line,)  are  not  only  numerous,  but  very  con- 
iiderable:  The  Deepeft  of  all  which,  and  indeed  of  the 
.whole  Country,  is  that  which  goes  off  from  Doddington- 
ilreet  under  the  E.  fide  of  Whichlin-Green  up  to  the  Hills 
above  Lenham. 

2.  The  Second  is  the  Ofpringe  Valley,  that  leaves  the  Marfhes 

■Ofprwie  Valley,  the  Powder-mill  between  Feverfham  and  Davington,  and 

from 
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from  thence  proceeds  to  Ofpringe  and  Whitehill.  Here 
this  great  Valley  makes  it’s  Firft  Exit:  but  it  is  not  properly 
a  Branch,  only  a  very  long  and  large  Laierall  Offsett,  that 
does  not  run,  like  the  reft,  the  whole  courfe  up  to  the  Hills; 
but  after  palling  Shelvich  Church  with  it’s  LelTer,  and  Wil- 
gate-Green  with  it’s  Greater  dudt,  it  (huts  out  Shelvich  Lees 
and  the  Country  between  that  and  the  Marfhes  below,  from 
it’s  Diftrift,  by  a  ftrong  Inofculation  of  it’s  Lateralis,  which 
it  makes  with  thofe  of  the  Grav’ny  valley,  and  then  termi¬ 
nates  upon  the  Ridge  of  it’s  hill. 

After  the  fetting  off  of  this  great  Laterall,  the  main  I. 
Trunk  of  the  valley  proceeding  fcarce  half  a  mile  farther 
under  Kenaway,  has  a  Grand  Bifurcation.  The  Wefiern 
branch  of  which  goes  by  Scooks,  under  Throwleigh  Park,  and 
there  makes  a  notable  Common  Sinus,  by  the  Concentration 
of  feveral  both  Ramous  and  Lateral  duds  on  each  fide.  Of 
the  Latter  the  Principal  ones  head  up  Eafterly  to  Belts  and 
Clare's  Foreftalls ;  but  the  Former  are  Three  in  number,  viz. 

The  Interior ,  which  marching  from  under  Arnold’s  to  the 
bottom  between  Otterden  and  Hall  place,  fends  up  it’s  Di- 
vifions  to  the  top  of  the  Down-hills  between  Water-ditch 
and  Stone-ftyle.  Th t  Middle,  which  pafles  by  Sta’sfield-green 
up  clofe  to  the  other  at  the  Bowl ,*  and  the  Exterior,  which 
is  divided  into  two  very  Compound  branches  and  mounts 
under  Sta’sfield  Church  up  to  the  fame  hills  ,•  with  One  of 
it’s  Segments  by  the  Parfonage  to  the  Lime-Kilns  and  Toll 
above  Charing  and  Pett ;  and  with  the  Other,  all  thro* 
Long-beech- Wood,  extending  it’s  Capillaries  from  Stack- 
wood-head  to  the  Spitt-gate. 

The  Second  main  or  Eaflern  Branch  is  Detach’d  fingle  2. 
from  Kenaway,  and  advances  between  Throwleigh  Church 
and  Lev’nham  till  it  comes  to  Shortwood.  Here  again  it 
is  divided  into  Two  great  vallies,  that  go  on  by  Snode-ftreet 

to 
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to  the  Spitt-gate  of  Long-beech-wood  and  Pattock.  So 
that  thefe  two  main  Branches  from  Kenaway,  are,  next  to 
the  great  Newnham  one,  the  mod  Compounded  of  all  the 
vallles :  they  are  fo  often  fplit  into  frefh  Portions  and  Seg¬ 
ments,  and  after  very  great  Elongations  are  fo  far  expanded 
at  their  Originals,  that  they  poffefs  all  the  Summit  of  the 
hill  for  the  fpace  of  four  miles,  from  Water-ditch  to  Pat¬ 
tock:  and  at  this  remarkable  place  axzlnofculatedinfrxexy 
ciofe  manner  by  all  it’s  Exterior  Capillaries,  with  the  Extre¬ 
mities  of  the  great  Eaft  well  Valley  of  the  Afhford  Vale. 

The  Remainder  of  this  Divifion  which  I  juft  now  left  be¬ 
hind  me  between  Shelvich  Lees  and  theMarlhes,  Jare  a  pretty 
DtftriB  of  about  four  miles  long,  and  two  wide,  which  corri- 
prehends  all  the  fpace  between  the  Faverfham,  the  Nafh  atfd 
the  Shelvich  vallies.  Thefe  receive  their  Complement  from 
the  Preflon\  the  Ewell  and  the  Good'neflon  vallies ;  which, 
with  fome  intermediate  ones  of  Lefter  note,  very  regularly 
Engrave  it’s  whole  furface,  with  five  or  fix  fyftems  of  gentfe 
vallies,  of  which  the  Firft  is  by  much  the  longeft,  and  moft 
divided.  They  all  form  the  Ridge  of  the  Faverfham  or 
Ofpringe  valley  on  the  W.  and  the  Grav’ny  on  the  E .  add 
come  down  into  the  great  Faverfham  Marfh  between  the 
Standard  or  Keys  on  the  Creek  and  Good’nfton.  What  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Lower  parts  of  the  hill  that  belongs  to  thefe 
Marfhes,  between  Good’nfton  and  Grav’ny,  is  furnifhed  with 
fcveral  very  fmail  Collaterall  Offsetts,  which  are  always  em¬ 
ploy’d  in  this  minute  work  of  forming  the  Tongues  or  Low 
points  of  Land  that  diftinguifh  the  Mouths  of  any  two  vallies 
from  one  another  :  but  thefe  need  no  farther  mention. 

The  next  is  the  Sea-Salter  Marfn,  This  is  all  that  Large 
Level  that  is  contained  between  the  tongue  of  land  below 
Grav’ny  and  the  point  below  Sea-Salter  Church.  It  has  but 
one  Confiderable  Valley ;  and  it  is  that  which  goes  out  of 

the. 
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the  Marflies  under  Grav’ny  at  Denham- hill  to  Nafti  Park: 
from  hence  it  proceeds  under  Lees-Court  to  Bowing- Gate, 
and  throws  off  Three  branches  that  fpread  themfelves  on 
the  top  of  the  Down-hill  about  Eaftwell  Park  and  Kings- 
Wood  above  W ye.  And  on  each  fide  of  the  Park  it  makes 
a  Grand  Inofculation  of  the  whole  Groups  of  both  it’s  Weft-  i»o]c»tkm>* 
ern  and  Eaftern  capillaries  with  the  Extremities  of  the  Stour 
Vale,*  as  (hall  be  more  particularly  hereafter  defcribed. 

The  Reft  of  the  vallies  of  this  Feverfham  Divifion,  coming 
from  the  N.  of  Moldafti,  which  are  twelve  or  thirteen  in. 
Number,  tho’  they  are  very  confiderable  Productions,  yet 
they  are  all  but  Lateralis ;  they  lye  in  diftind  fetts,  and  in  a 
regular  fucceflion  defcend  from  the  Ridge  of  the  Houghton 
Ledge  of  hills.  They  fet  off  from  the  body  of  the  main 
Valley ;  and  Four  or  Five  of  them  go  out  of  the  Marfii  be¬ 
tween  Denham-hill  and  the  Eaftern  Point  of  the  Level. 

The  Fourth  and  Laft  is  a  very  fhort  Compound  valley,  4. 
that  proceeds  from  the  [Vhitftable  Marfii,  which  lies  between  \vhuft*h 
the  point  of  Sea-Salter  and  the  Copperas-houfes  at  Tanker- 
ton,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Ledge  of  Boughton-hill  on 
the  IV.  and  of  Swakely  Valley  on  the  E,  The  Ridge  at 
Tankerton  above  this  Level  is  the  Beginning  of  the  Bough- 
ton  ledge  before  defcribed,  which  is  the  middle  Boundary  of 
the  Two  General  Regions  of  N.  Eaft  Kent. 

Thus  have  I  finifhed  the  Citerior  Divifion  of  Eaft  Kent,, 
that  is  waflfd  by  the  Swale.  I  come  now  to  the  Ulterior 
that  looks  to  the  Open  Sea ,  and  firft  of 

THE  HERN-VALE. 


This  is  all  that  Maritine  TraCf  of  Land  which  regards  on  the 
N.  the  Open  Sea,*  from  the  Copperas-houfes  above  Whitftable 
to  Reculver .  It  is  a  High  (here  about  ten  Miles  in  length. 
On  it’s  Weftern  fide  it  is  fix  miles  wide  •  but  thence  as  it  ex- 
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tends  itfelf  /V.  towards  Hern-bay,  it  gradually  diminilhes 
to  two  Miles,  and  fo  on  to  nothing,  or  to  a  point  at  the 
Reculvers.  I  call  it  a  Vale,  becaufe  it  is  an  entire  parcel  of 
the  Country,  that  is  ferved  all  over  it  with  it’s  own  Waters, 
independent  on  either  the  W aters  of  thzNethergdng  or  theStour* 
and  by  the  name  of  it’s  principal  or  rather  it’s  only  Village , 

1  denominate  the  Vale.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Sea,-  on  the  W.  by  the  Northern  part  of  the  Boughton 
Hills,  as  far  as  to  Boffenden^  on  the  S',  and  S'.  E.  by  the 
Ridge  Hill  of  the  Stour-Dale,  going  by  Boffenden,  Blean- 
Common,  Wild-Court,  Child’s  Foreftall  and  Belting  to  Re* 
culver.  It  confifts  of  Five  Groups  of  Vallies,  which  traverfe 
the  country  from  the  Hills  to  the  Sea, 

The  Firft,  which  is  the  only  very  confiderable  one,  is  that 
at  Swakely  orSwalecliff  the  Mouth  oi  the  Swale  -  which  is  pro¬ 
perly  formed  between  this  place  and  the  Lands-end  of  Shepey.  . 
This  Valley  has  Two  large  branches ;  the  Firft  goes  out  of  a 
fmall  Marfh  by  the  Church,  and  after  having  fent  off*  a  branch 
between  Rayham  and  Broad  -  Street  to  Rake’s-Hill  above 
Sea-Salter,  (which  is  a  part  of  the  Boughton-Hills ,-)  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  it’s  main  body  between  Rayham  and  Clows, 
thro’  Dane-Stroud,  by  two  or  three  branches,  up  to  Bough- 
ton- hill  at  Boffenden-,  fending  off  it’s  Laterall  vallies  on  each 
fide,  for  the  Formation  of  the  Ridges  of  both  the  Stour-dale 
and  the  Bonghton-hills.  It’s  whole  Cotirfe  is  fix  miles  up¬ 
on  the  line.  The  Other  Branch  leaves  the  fame  Marfh 
Ea'ftward,  and  by  Rotten- Green,  goes  up  to  the  Ridge  of 
the  Stour-dale  at  Timber- Hill  $  the  Vale  being  here  but  be¬ 
tween  twro  and  three  miles  over. 

rI  he  Second  Group  comes  out  of  the  Leffer  marfh  be¬ 
tween  Studhill  and  Hampton  •  and  in  two  fmall  branches 
difperfe?  itfelf  about  a  Mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  two  Miles 
Jong,  up  to  the  Pvidge  of  the  fame  hill  about  Blean-Gate. 

The 
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The  Third,  a  little  fliorter,  than  the  lad,  belongs  to  a  -  j, 
little  Marfh  at  Hern  Bay,  and  takes  up  much  the  fame  ex* 
tent  in  width:  it  is  collected  from  the  Ridge  of  the  fame 
hill  about  Child' s-Foreftal!,-  a  little  above  the  Village  of 

Hern. 

The  Fourth  is  a  little  Vale,  (till  fhorter,  but  about  a  mile  4= 
long,*  it  begins  at  the  fame  ridge  at  Blackfole,  and  ends  up¬ 
on  the  Cliffs  :  it  is  a  dry  Valley. 

The  Fifth  and  Laft  comes  into  a  little  Marfh,  fomething  y, 
more  Eafterly,  at  the  Old  Harbour •  it  defeends  about  a  Mile 
and  a  half  from  the  fame  Ridge  at  Beltings  but  Co  Oblique¬ 
ly,  that  at  it’s  Mouth  it  is  not  above  half  a  mile  from  the 
hill ;  which  it  fhapes  off  gradually  to  a  Point  at  the  Reco¬ 
vers,  above  the  North  mouth  of  Port  us  Sandvicenfis ,  which  is 
the  Northern  boundary  of  this  Vale  and  of  the  Continent. 

OF  THE  STOUR  DALE. 

I  come  now  to  the  Main  Central  Vale ,  the  Principal  Ilf 
Group  or  Compofition  of  V  allies  ^  the  M after  -Vale  of  the  StourDale. 
whole  Country ,-  to  which  all  others  manifeflly  conform  their 
Bearings  and  Conftru&ions.  And  This  I  call  the  Stour- 
Dale ,  becaufe  it  is  the  Seat  of  the  River  Stour ;  which,  tho’ 
not  great,  is  the  only  Water  of  all  this  Country  that  is  of  Con- 
fequence  enough  to  be  properly  called  a  River. 

The  Extent  of  the  Stour-  Dale,  whofe  Courfeis  N.  W.  is  in  it’s  Extent, 
length  very  great:  for  from  Reculver  on  the’ A*,  and  Stour- 
mouth  on  the  N.  E  to  Wye  on  the  S.  IE.  it  is  about  nineteen 
miles  upon  the  line.  In  Width  it  is  very  various.  At  the  North  Various, 

or  Yenlade  or  North  mouth  acrofs  from  Reculver  to  Stour- 
mouth ,  it  is  but  a  little  above  Three  miles  •  from  Boughton-Hiil 
acrofs  to  the  HI  HI  above  Bridge  at  Renvill,  (in  the  middle  fpace 
of  which  the  River  runs)  it  is  about  Seven.  But  about  the 
middle  of  it’s  Courfe,  from  Old- Wive’ s-  Lees  ox  Shottington  in 

the 
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ihcIF.  it  is  fo  Different,  that  it  is  Fifteen, Eleven  and  a  half; 
Six  and  a  half;  or  Five;  according  as  you  take  it,  either  in  it’s 
Utmoft,  it’s  Middle,  or  in  it’s  Leaft  extent,  i.  e .  either  as 
far  as  Any  of  it’s  vallies  receive  any  Branches  and  Capilla¬ 
ries  :  which  is  at  Wickham-Bufhes  above  L<ydden-Hill ;  or 
fo  far  only  as  the  Great  and  Little  River  vallies  are  con¬ 
cerned,  which  is  at  the  Ridge  of  the  Hill  E .  above  the  Bar¬ 
ham  Nailbourn;  — or  as  you  confider  it  in  a  more  limited 
fenfe  for  what  belongs  only  to  the  mam  River;  which  in 
it’s  greater  latitude  is  terminated  at  the  Chequer  at  Stone- 
Street  ;  and  in  it’s  letter  or  Narroweft  of  all,  is  concluded  at 
the  Ridge  of  the  Hill  between  the  Bockbolt-W oods,  and  the 
Nailbourn  valley  ;  for  at  this  place  the  width  only  of  the 
Immediate  or  Proper  valley  of  the  River  Stour  is  concern’d; 
and  it  is  here  but  about  Five  miles  over  as  abovefaid  :  But  all 
thefe  will  be  better  underftood,  when  it’s  Particular  boun¬ 
daries  fnall  be  more  fully  defcribed. 

The  General  Boundaries  of  this  Dale  are ;  on  the  N.  IV. 
the  Ridge  of  the  Hill  that  feparates  it  from  the  Hern-Vale^ 
all  along  from  Reculver  to  Bottenden  above  Boughton,  as 
before  defcribed  ;  and  from  thence  it  is  terminated  on  the 
H\  by  the  Boughton  Hills  ;  whofe  Ledge  is  farther  Extended 
to  the  S.  by  Shottington  and  Moldafh,  quite  up  to  Eaftwell- 
Park,  as  before  alfo  Defcribed.  It’s  Eaftern  Limits  fet  off, 
firft  on  the  N.  from  Stour- mouth  to  Wingham  ;  and  thence 
throws  out  firft,  it’s  Exterior  Branch  as  a  Procefs  or  Elbow  a- 
thwart  the  country  Eaftward  up  to  Wod’nsborough;  but  from 
Wingham,  the  Interior  keeps  on  its  N.  IF.  Courfe  by  Add’fham 
Downs,  E.  above  the  Stream  of  the  Little  Stour  to  Bridge- 
Hill.  There  it  receives  another  Branch  or  Procefs  from 
Barham  and  Lydden  on  the  E.  above  which  the  Ridge 
goes  on  long-ways  over  Barham  Downs ;  and  there,  fend¬ 
ing  off  it’s  Extreme,  Dry  Branch  by  Broom  to  Lydden- hills, 
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it  turns  fhort  to  the  S.  and  goes  by  Breach  Downs  all  along 
the  Ridge  of  the  High  Hills  above  Elham  and  Liminge  up 
to  the  Down  Hills  at  Tatter-Lees .  But  to  begin  at  the  Mouth 

of  the  Dale. 

The  whole  Mouth  of  this  Dale,  which  opens  irfelf  be¬ 
tween  Re  culver  and  Stour-mouthy  contains  indeed  fome  Other 
Water-Vallies  befides  thofe  of  the  Stour,  which  are  Inde¬ 
pendent  on  it.  Of  tliefe  fome  are  of  no  note ;  but  one 
of  them  call’d  the  Nethergong,  which  goes  thro5  this  Vale 
into  the  Sea,  is  fomething  Conliderable ;  but  as  thefe  all  of 
them  are  contained  within  the  Elevation  of  the  fame  hill, 
that  Separates  this  Country  from  the  Hern  Vale,  I  make 
them  all  appertain  to  this  Stour-Dale.  As  for  the  Southern 
bounds  of  the  Stour-Dale,  which  is  Girt  in  between  Eaftwell 
Park  and  the  Wye  Downs  at  it’s  Original,  and  thence  pro¬ 
ceeds  by  the  Courfe  of  the  Down-hills  to  Tatter- Lees,  it 
muft  be  remarked,  that  there  is  a  great  Deep  Chafm  or 
opening  between  the  Park  and  Cold  Harbour,  on  the  IV. 
and  the  E.  of  Wye,  through  which  the  River  paffes  out  of 
the  Afhford  Vale.  And  here  it  is  that  the  main  Central! 
Valley  of  the  whole  Group  Ends,  unlefs  you  would  reckon 
the  Afhford  Vale  as  a  part  of,  or  rather  an  Appendix  to  it,' 
of  which  I  fhall  fay  more  anon. 

To  begin  then  with  the  Particular  Divifions  of  this  Re-* 


gion. 
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The  Reculver  Divifion  is  a  fmall  parcel  of  land,  on  the* 
edge  of  the  marfhes,  about  three  miles  wide  from  Reculver 
to  Chifllet ;  and  from  Reculver,  by  the  ridge  of  the  Hill' 
that  bounds  it  from  the  Hern  Vale,  to  Hern  Windwili,  it  is 
about  four  Long.  This  is  properly  {peaking,  not  a  part  of 
the  Stour-dale,  but  of  the  Portns-Sandvicenjis  •  and  may  if 
you  pleafe  be  coniidered  as  a  Diftridb  by  irfelf,  contain'd  as 
abovefaid.  within  the  lame  bill.  It  has  Free  cr  Six  V allies 
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that  carry  fmall  Angle  Waters  of  a  very  faort  Courfe;  the 
Largeft  of  which  by  much  is  that  which  comes  about  three 
miles  down  from  Han  under  Ridgeway  into  Chiftlet  Marfhes 
at  Boykin-gate :  from  whence  turning  under  the  Weftern 
Edge  of  the  Marfii,  it  receives  all  the  Reft  in  it’s  Courfe  of 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  more,  and  finks  into  the  Sea 
under  Reculver  thro’  the  Sluice. 

But  between  this  place,  in  the  S \  W.  Margin  of  the  Marfa- 
cs,  and  Stour-mouth,  begins  the  True  and  Grand  Divifion  of 
the  Stour-Dalf,  by  an  Auguft  Group  of  Three  Large  Vallies 
which  carry  three  Different  Waters,  viz .  the  Nether  gong, 
the  Great  Stour,  and  th e.  Little  River  or  Bourn . 

The  Firft  of  thefe,  the  Nether  gong,  is  a  large  Compound 
ftream,  that  Drains  all  the  great  North ,  and  fome  part  of 
the  South  Blean  Woods.  It  is  in  length  from  Chiftlet  Marfa, 
all  thro’ it’s  principal  Vallies  up  to  Boughton-hill,  between 
eleven  and  twelve  miles  upon  the  line.  It  branches  out  be¬ 
tween  Hode  Church  and  the  Tile-Kiln  Common,  to  the 
width  of  about  three  miles  northerly  ;  and  this  is  it’s  wideft 
part;  but  after  that  it  goes  on  in  a  Single  du<ft,  with  faort 
Lateralis  on  each  fide,  up  to  the  Boughton  Hills:  all  the 
way  forming  the  Ledge  of  the  Hill  that  parts  it’s  Vallies  from 
thofe  of  the  Hern  Vale  and  the  Feverfaam  Divifion.  But  on 
the  S.  it  has  no  branches,  only  many  faort  Lateralis,  perhaps 
half  aMilelong,  that  maketheRidge, which  diftinguifaes  this 
from  the  Centrall  Valley  of  the  Stour  ;  beginning  from  the 
Low  point  of  land  atSarr-wall  end-  and  thence  Afcending  by 
UpTfreet,  Weft-beer- butts,  Cold  Harbour,  Hode,  Hockety- 
hill,  and  fo  under  Boffenden  up  to  Boughton  hill  above  Dun- 
Mirk  in  a  Collateral  courfe  with  the  Channell  of  the  Stour. 

Nov/  the  Stour-Dale,  if  you  take  it  in  it’s  whole  extent^ 
makes  a  Region  of  a  very  Irregular  figure  Eaftward,  becaufe 
two  branches  of  it’s  Leffer  River  make  a  ciok-Excurfion  in* 

to 
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*o  the  Country;  one  at  Wingham,  the  other  under  Barham 
Down  ;  but  if  you  take  the  Main  Centrall  Vale  in  which  the 
Stour  runs  with  it’s  Immediate  apparatus  without  thefe  Eion^ 
gations  or  ProccfTes  for  the/V -oper  Stour- dale,  it  is  of  a  much 
left  Extent  in  it’s  width,  and  of  a  more  Regular  form.  In 
the  Antient  State  of  the  country,  the  Stour  came  into  the 
Sea  or  Portus  Sandvicenfis ,  fome-where  betwixt  Chiftiet  and 
Stour-mouth  •  and  it  was  feparated  on  one  fide  from  the 
Nethergong;  and  on  the  other  from  the  Little-Stour  by  the 
Two  low  points  of  land  that  lye  under  Up-ftreet  and  Grave., 
already  mention’d.  So  that  all  that  is  contained  between 
the  Ridges  of  the  two  Hills  that  come  from  thefe  two  points* 
quite  thro’  their  Progrefs  up  to  their  main  Hills,  is  the/Vfl- 
per  Stour-Dale,  On  the  JV.  IV,  and  the  N.  thefe  Hills  have 
been  already  deferibed,  viz .  from  Chiftiet  up  to  the  Bough- 
ton  hills,  as  it’s  boundaries  from  the  Nethergong ;  and  from 
the  Boughton  hills  to  Eaftwell-Park  as  it’s  boundary  from 
the  Feverfham  Divifion  of  the  Citerior  Region  of  the  Coun¬ 
try;  fo  thatonthe  Weft  fide  of  theStour,  Ihavenow  nothing 
more  to  do,  than  to  take  notice  of  two  or  three  Remarkable 
Anaftomofes  or  Inosculations  :  One  is  in  the  Receiver  Di¬ 
vifion,  another  in  the  Stour-Dale  at  Shottington,  and  the 
laft  and  Greateft:  of  all  is  that  of  the  whole  Dale  with  the 
Afhford  V ale. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  it  is  the  method  of  Nature  to/;/- 
ofculate  all  it’s  Capillary  or  Extreme  vefiels  by  Intermixing 
or  Indenting  them  very  artificially  with  one  another  every 
where  at  their  rife  on  the  Hills ;  infomuch  that  at  a  little 
diftance  from  their  originals,  without  very  clofe  and  repeated 
Obfervations  you  can  fcarce  tell  which  belongs  to  which  ; 
and  upon  the  very  Spot  it  is  fo  Infenfihly  done,  that  you 
can’t  perceive  where  the  feveral  Capillaries  begin  and  depart 
;from  one  another;  for  from  the  Greater  Ledges  of  the 
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frills  that  divide  the  Regions  from  one  another,  they  fall  off 
on  one  fide;  and  from  the  leffer  or  intermediate  Ridges 
which  diftinguilh  their  Divifions,  they  recede  on  both  fid es, 
fo  imperceptibly,  that  it  looks  all  a  perfect  Plain.  And 
This  is  an  Artifice,  that  tho’  I  have  a  thorough  notion  of  it, 
yet  I  cannot  Exprefs  it  in  the  Chart  any  thing  near  to  Na¬ 
ture.  But  befides  this  Umverfal  Infenfible  Inofculation  of 
the  extreme  capillaries;  There  are  in  , many  places  of  the 
Country  very  remarkable  Inofculations  of  whole.  Groups  of 
vallies  into  one  another,  fome  lefs,  fome  greater,  fome 
very  Grand  ;  whereby  all  the  Regions  of  the  whole  country 
are  deeply  laid  into  one  another,  and  Communicate  their 
AtmoJpher.es  from  Sea  to  Sea.  1  his  might  be  the  Subject  of 
a  very  curious  Difcourfe,  and  make  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  Natural  H'zftory  of  this  Country,  according  to  my  Plan. 
But  leaving  all  Philofophical  enquiries,,  into  the  manner 
of  the  Refinement  and  D  'tfinhuUon  of  the  Air  all  over  this 
our  Surface;  I  mull:  confine  myfelf,  as  briefly  as  poffible, 
to  the  Defcription  of  it Apparatus  only. 

The  Firft:  Inofculation  then  is  of  the  Reculver  Divifion 
*  j.  with  the  Hern  Vale,  by  one  of  each  of  their  Branches  run- 
II?  m  a  ad  Hju.  ning  into  one  another,  not  only  infenfibly  by  their  Capil¬ 
lary  extremities,  but  by  their  two  whole  Groups  uniting  at 
Hern  and  Hau->  where  they  leave  a  great  Concavity  or  Hol¬ 
low  between  the  Windmill  and  Child’s-Foreftall  on  each  fide 
of  Hern-Street.. 

5-  The  Second  is  a  much  Larger  at  Shattington  in.  the  Stout 

SwttingtQi}.,  Dale.  Here, a  large  Group  from  Chilham  is  Inofculated 
deep  ;  one  Suit  on  each  fide  of  Old-lVlve's-Lees ,  with  three 
or  four  branches,  ol  the  Boughton-V allies,  that  go  down 
from  thence  into  their  common  dud  by  Lees-Court :  which, 
befides  it’s  Natural  ufe,  has  a  very  pretty  Effed,  as  it  leaves 
all  the  fpace  of  about  two  miles  between  the  Boughton  hills 
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above  Sham’sford  and  Shottington  Mill,  a  great  deal  lower 
than  the  General  hills  ;  yet  elevated  enough  at  the  top  of 
the  Lees,  to  fhow  the  Summit  of  a  pleafant  Hill  crown’d 
with  a  handfome  Grove  of  Beech  Trees,  that  prefects  itfelf 
agreeably  to  your  view  for  many  miles,  on  each  fide  of  the 
Boughton-hills,  where-ever  you  are. 

The  Third,  which  is  Oppofiteto  this  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
River,  is  of  thtSharrfsford  Valley,  that  comes  under  Swerdhng- 
down  into  the  Meadows  by  the  Bridge  ,•  whole  Extremities 
arifing  between  Nackington  Church  and  the  Chequer  at  Stone- 
ftreet,  thro’  the  /pace  of  about  two  miles,  are  very  Senfibly 
Inofculated  with  the  great  Interior  Valley  of  Bridge  direct,  all 
about  Lower  Hard’fs  •  and  more  lnfenfibly ,  with  a  Branch 
of  the  Canterbury  collection  which  goes  off  by  Morton  into 
the  Meadows  at  Wincheap. 

The  Fourth  and  Lafl  lnofculation  is  that  Grand  Chasm  or  Chasm  at  Wye. 
Opening  for  the  Pafiage  of  the  River  Stour,-  where  the 
Vallies  of  the  Alhford  Vale  and  the  Stour-dale,  are  laid  fo 
dole  and  deep  into  one  another,  between  the  high  hills  of 
Eaftwell  Park  and  Wye  Downs,  as  to  appear  to  Common 
obfervation  but  One  and  the  fame  Country.  But  as  the  (late  DiUm&»on  of  the 
of  the  place  more  nicely  examin’d  will  ihow  that  this  Great  Ajhford-vde. 
Hollow  has  at  Wye  T wo  Different  Setts  of  V allies  ;  that  Thofe 
on  the£  only  are/^z^r-vallies,  which  contribute  their  Streams 
to  the  Formation  of  the  Common  Bed  of  the  River  in  the 
Afhford  Vale,  in  which  it  is  compleatly  Generated  or  Form  d ^ 
that  by  what  time  the  River  comes  to  Wye,  it  is  thence- for¬ 
ward  little  more  than  one  main  Channel  for  it’s  Conveyance 
to  the  Sea  ,*  that  on  the  N.  the  valiies  are  all  Dry ,  and  run 
in  another  Direction  from  the  Southern  ones;  that  this  great 
Chafm  is  here  InterfeCted  by  a  very  gentle  Rtje  or  Elevation 
of  the  ridge  of  a  Low'  hill  that  goes  athwart  from  Boughton- 
Ayloph  to  the  Hill  above  Cold  Harbour ;  and  that  from 
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This  the  "V allies  of  each  Region  infenfibly  defcend  from  one 
another  and  form  it’s  Ridge;  you  will  then  be  at  no  lofs  here 
to  perceive  both  the  Grand  Incorporation  of  the  two  whole 
Regions  of  the  Stour-dale  and  the  Afhford-vale ;  and  their 
particular  or  more  Infenfibie  Inofculations  alfo  at  Wye:  for 
you  will  eafily  be  fatisfied  that  the  whole  Apparatus  of  them 
both  is  fo  Independent  on  one  another,  that  in  true  Philofophy 
they  muft  needs  be  deem’d  DiflinEt  Regions. 

So  much  for  the  Northern  and  Weftern  boundaries  of  the 
Central!  vale  of  the  River  Stour;  we  muft  return  for  it’s 
Southern  and  Eaftern  Limits  to  the  Marfhes  under  Grove. 

The  Ridge  of  the  Hill,  which  is  made  by  the  Lateralis 
of  the  Great  and  the  Little  Stour,  runs  from  the  Low  point  of 
land  at  this  place  along  by  Littlebourn  Church  to  Renvill 
above  Bridge;  and  fo  far  it  bounds  the  two  Rivers :  and  here 
it  is  that  the  Little- Stour  makes  an  Elbow  or  Procefs  inwards 
to  th cE.  thro’  the  Nailbourn- Valley  here-after  to  be  defcrib- 
ed.  But  the  main  Ridge  proceeding  from  Renvill  to  the 
South ,  thcfe  bounds  are  continued  by  Upper  Hard’fs,  and 
Steiling-minis  to  the  Down-hills  beyond  Limridge  Green: 
and  here  is  another  remarkable  Inofculat  'ion  of  the  end  of  this 
Valley  with  the  Stoudng  branch  of  the  A fti ford- Vale.  Thefe 
are  the  Eaftern  limits  of,  what  may  properly  in  the  ftridteft 
Scnfe  be  called  the  Stour-dale  or  the  Centrall  valley  of  the 
whole  Dale,  i.  e .  of  all  the  Vallies  that  any  way  concern  the 
Stour;  and  thefe  run  the  whole  length  of  the  Dale.  As  to>, 
it’s  width,  This  Dale  at  it’s  Mouth  in  the  Marfhes  is  very 
Narrow ,  not  much  above  one  mile  over;  but  the  farther  it 
roes  to  the  S.  the  wider  it  extends  itlelf :  for,  after  throw- 
ing  off  one  lingle  ftrait  long  Valley  which  carries  a  little 
Water  down  from  Fifh- pool-bottom  into  Stodmarfh  Marfhes, 
(which  comes  thither  ftrait  from  it’s  Inofculation  with  the 
Exterior  Branch  of  the  Swerdhng ,  and  the  Interior  of  the 
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Bridge- V allies,  between  Elmfted  and  Stone-ftreet ;)  the 
River  trending  ftill  to  the  S,  IV.  dilates  itfelf  into  a  large 
Sinus  that  contains  Three  Grand  Groups ,  which  may  be  lh^.,^;,nd 
call’d  the  Canterbury ,  the  Swerdling ,  and  the  IV ye  Conval- 
lies.  The  Firft  of  thefe  is  vvhat  lies  on  the  N.  and  is  con-  of 
tain’d  between  Stodmarfh,  Mote,  Nackington,  Heppington,  Gnu* bury. 
and  Shalm’sford,  on  the  Ea[i  jthe  Southern  bounds  of  which  af~ 
cend  from  the  low  point  of  land  in  the  Meadows  near  Sham’s- 
ford-Bridge,  along  Chartham  and  Swer'dling-downs  to  Hep¬ 
pington  above  Street  end ;  and  it’s  Eaftern  is  the  Ridge  of 
the  Bridge-valley  Hill,  from  Heppington  to  the  Mote-  it’s 
Northern  is  very  fhort  from  the  Mote  to  the  point  of  the 
Old  Park,  in  the  Meadows,  a  little  N.  E.  of  Canterbury, 

It  contains  within  it’s  Diftri£t,  befides  many  little  lateral 
vallies  that  concern  the  point  about  Sham’sford,  Foutr  Larger 
V  allies  that  come  from  it’s  Southern  and  from  part  of  it’s  Eaftern 
bounds,  down  into  the  Meadows  between  Chartham  and  Can¬ 
terbury  j  it  has  alfo  feveral  other  fhorter  ones  that  lie  between 
that  and  it’s  Northern  bounds.  It’s  whole  Extent  is  in  length 
about  four,  and  in  width  about  two  miles  at  a  medium. 

The  Second  or  middle  Group  has  firft  an  Inland  Procefs 
thatruns  from  Sham’sford-bridge  under  Chartham  and  Swer fi¬ 
ling-downs,  up  to  the  Bridge-valley  between  Heppington, 

Street-end,  and  Lower  Hard’fs  Church  $  with  which,  as  be-  A 
fore  mention’d,  it  is  ftrongly  Inofculated  all  over  it’s  Ridge 
.  from  the  Chequer  at  Stone-ftreet  to  Nackington.  The 
Vallies  of  this  Diftridt  lie  in  Two  Divifions;  One  of  which 
fills  up  all  the  fpace  of  the  Dudt  of  the  Procefs  from  Swerd¬ 
ling  to  Shalm’sford-Bridge  •  and  the  Other  comes  into  the 
common  Meadows  of  the  River  or  Centrall  V alley  between 
the  Bridge  an AJullabePs  Tomb.  They  have  each  of  them 
one  Large  compound,  and  feveral  Leffer  fingle  Vallies  that 
come  down  from  the  hills  thro’  the  Bockholt  and  Denge 
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Woods  into  their  Refpedlive  Sinufes  on  each  fide  of  My  jib  ole. 
But  the  Principal  of  thefe  comes  a  great  length  from  it’s  Out- 
molt  boundaries  above  Brabourn  ■  a  Large  compound  valley 
from  South-hill,  Haftingligh,  Elmfted,  Afhenfeild  Hotb, 
Waltham,  Sole-ftreet,  Bockolt,  Wadnail,  and  Petham,  into 
the  Procefs  at  Swerdltng  Farm,  under  the  Downs.  Through 
this  Valley,  as  far  as  from  Petham,  and  fometimes  as  high  as 
Dean  in  Elmfted  flows,  tho’  very  feldom,  a  Email  Natlbourn , 
that  defcends  into  the  River  thro’  the  Sinus  of  the  Procefs 
under  Sham’sford. 

The  Third  Group  belongs  entirely  to  the  Centrall  Vale 
of  the  Stour.  The  Firft  Three  or  Four  of  it’s  Vallies  are  of 
lefs  extent,  and  of  no  great  note,  did  not  they  entirely  form 
the  Ridge  of  that  Gentle  hill  on  this  fide  atf'Fye,  that  fepa- 
rates  the  Dale  from  the  Inner  branch  of  the  Afihford  Vale, 
from  //^-bridge  up  to  the  Foot  of  the  Down-hill  at  Cold 
Harbour,-  and  they  come  into  the  Meadows  between  Wye- 
Bridge  and  Trimwbrth . 

But  the  next  is  a  Large  compound  Valley,  that  falls  from 
the  Down-hills  at  Brown's  Corner,-  heads  up  to  the  Interior 
Branch  of  the  Petham  Valley  between  that  and  Afhenfeild 
Hoth,  and  goes  down  in  Three  large  deep  Branches  crown’d 
with  high  pieafant  Down-hills,  by  Fanfcomb  Beech,  Haf- 
tjngly-Comb,  Pett-ftreet,  Crundall  and  Eggarton,  into  the 
Meadows  of  the  Centrall  valley  at  Godmerjbam. 

The  Laft  of  this  Group  comes  from  Sole-ftreet  and  Drug- 
fled  down  by  Efluart ,  and  forms  the  point  of  Jullaber  s - 
hill;  which  is  the  Place  where  the  high  Down-hills,  (whofe 
roots  defeend  to  the  banks  of  the  River)  begin  to  Divari¬ 
cate  on  each  fide,  and  retiring  Wider  from  each  other  the 
.farther  they  go  to  the  S.  form  the  Great  opening  or  Chafm, 
thro’ which  it  paffes  fo  Magnificently  out  of  the  Afhford 
Vale  at  Wye.  Of  This  I  (hall  only  farther  obferve,  that 
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tho5  thefe  hills  here  are  the  real  Boundaries  of  the  Stour- 
dale  proper,  yet  the  Eaftern  Ledge  of  them  may,  and  are 
to  be,  confidered  as  part  of  the  Uphill- Eaft- Kent  •  and  I  (hall 
accordingly  take  frelh  notice  of  them  when  I  come  into 
that  Country. 

I  have  now  gone  thro5  the  Firft  General  Divifion  of  the 
Stour-dale,  that  regards  the  main  River  only ;  I  proceed 
now  to  it’s  Second  or  more  Extended  Region,  which  con-  II, 
tains  within  it’s  bofom  the  Little- Stour  alfo,  with  it’s  AW-  Dhifan  of  the 

;  J  Stour-Daic. 

bourn . 

This  little  River,  call’d  the  Bourn,  might  perhaps  in  the 
Antient  ftate  of  the  Country  have  been,  as  the  Nether- 
gong  on  the  other  fide  now  is,  a  Separate  Water:  altho’  in 
the  prefent  it  is  an  Arm  of  the  Main  one,  and  takes  it’s  Courfe 
Collaterally  by  it,  going  into  it  between  Grove  and  Prelton, 
on  the  S.  E.  as  the  Nethergong  does  by  Chiftlet  on  the 
N.  E .  Under  Wenderton  it  throws  off  on  the  Right  hand 
a  Production  or  Procefs  that  turns  itfelf  Eaftward  up  into  the  Wingham 
country  four  or  five  Miles  to  Woden’sborough  or  Wins- 
borough ,  and  makes  a  confiderable  Compound  valley,  whole 
bounds  are  from  Wingham  by  Afh  to  Win’sborough  ,*  and 
then  round  by  Crickf  alb  Rough  to  Wingham  again.  The 
other,  which  is  the  main  Branch  of  this  River,  flows  down 
thro5  a  large  Valley  under  Littlebourn ,  direCtly  from  Bridge: 
here  it  makes  another  Eafterly  turn,  and  forms  a  Grand  Pro -  1°^*^ 

cefs  which  ftrikes  off  about  a  Mile  under  the  Down  to 
Bifhopsbourn ,  where  this  little  River  Arifes.  To  this  place 
this  noble  Valley  defcends  about  two  miles  more  from  the 
S.  E.  from  Barham,  where  the  TSlailbourn  valley  opening 
into  the  Sinus  of  this  Procefs,  runs  down  a  long  courfe  di¬ 
rectly  S.  from  the  Down-hills.  This  noble  Valley  from 
the  Head  of  the  Bourn  upwards  is  a  Dry  valley  except 
Occafionally 5  when,  after  Great  Rains  or  T  haws  of  Snow, 
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the  Nmlbourn  Springs  from  Eching,  Liminge,  and  Brompr 
ton,  overflow  and  make  it  one  River  with  the  Bourn,  into 
whole  head  it  defeends.  It’s  Bounds  are  thefe.  At  the 
low  point  of  land  at  the  Marfhes  about  a  mile  N.  E.  of  Ick- 
ham  it  Begins  •  thence  it  goes  on  to  Lee,  Bridge-hill,  Barham 
Windmill,  Breach-downs,  and  fo  forward  all  along  the  Ridge 
of  that  high  hill  by  Shuttlefield,  up  to  the  Down-hills  at  Tatter- 
Lees.  And  it  contains  within  it’s  diftridt,  befides  this  Great 
Nailbourn  valley,  two  other  Large  vallies,  viz.  the  Bourn 
and  the  Kingflon  Branches ;  that  comedown  into  this  Procefs 
under  Barham- Down,  with  other  Leffer  branches  of  which  this 
Grand  Nailbourn-Procefs  is  Compofed.  But  thefe  will  be  more 
particularly  deferibed  under  the  head  of  Uphill-Eaft-Kent. 

The  Third  and  Outmoft  boundary  of  the  Stour-dale  is 
made  by  the  Continuation  of  this  Procefs  from  Barham,  al¬ 
ready  deferibed,  till  it  meet  another  great  Inland  valley 
from  Dovor  at  Lydden^  and  then  the  borders  of  the  whole 
Stour-dale  will  be  Extended  from  Barham  Mill  by  the  Half- 
way-houfe  to  Lydden-hill ;  and  thence  round  by  Wickham 
Wood  and  Bufhes,  Swingfield,  and  Pals’worth  to  Arpinge - 
ftreet  at  the  Down- Hills,  about  two  miles  E.  of  Tatter-Lees* 
And  thefe  are  the  very  Utmoft  limits  of  the  whole  Stour-dale 
by  which  it  is  Determinated  from  both  the  Region  of  Upper- 
Eaft-Kent,  and  alfo  from  the  Folkfton  Vale.  But  of  thefe 
I  fhall  be  more  particular  under  the  Head  of  Uphill-Eaft- 
Kent. 

I  come  now  to  EAST-Kent  properly  fo  called.  This  con¬ 
tains  three  Regions,  viz .  the  Lower,  the  Middle  and  Uphill 
Eaft-Kent. 

Lower  Eaft-Kent  is  that  Small  Diftridt  that  is  divided  from 
the  middle  one,  by  the  M^ingham  Procefs  of  the  Little  Stour. 
It’s  bounds  are  the  Marihes  of  the  Stour- Wantfum  on  the 
N,  from  Stourmouth  to  Gurfon  and  Richborough  ,*  and 
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from  thence  N.  E.  to  Sandwich.  On  the  IP.  it  A  retches 
from  Stcur-mouth  to  Wingham-mill  ;  on  the  S'.  it  goes  from 
Wingham-mill  by  Afli  up  to  Win’sborough and  from 
thence  Eaftward  again  to  Sandwich. 

The  Vallies  of  this  Divifion,  come  on  the  IV.  and  the 
N.  E.  into  the  main  Levells  by  principally  Two  confider- 
able  Marflies,  viz.  the  Weft  Mar  ill,  and  thofe  of  the  Gofhall. 
The  Weft-Mar fh  going  out  of  the  main  Levell,  fpreads 
itfelf  above  a  mile  in  width,  and  fcarcely  fo  much  in  length, 
E,  under  Stour-mouth  •  and  it  receives  the  Trunks  of  four 
Vallies,  which  come  from  the  hill  above  the  Procefs  of  the 
Wingham  branch  of  the  Little  Stour,  for  the  fpace  of  above 
two  miles  between  Prefton-flreet  and  Gilding-Town;  all 
which  pafs  down  by  Prefton  -  Parfonage,  Elmton,  Oden, 
Overland  and  Uzzin,  into  this  Marfh.  Three  more  alfo 
it  has  between  Uzzin  and  Gurfon,  that  begin  about  Afh, 
and  go  by  Ware,  Goldfton  and  Sannils,  through  fo  many 
fmall  feparate  Marfhes,  into  the  Levell  between  Uzzin  and 
Gurfon,-  where  the  Point  is  formed  by  a  few  fhort  dry  Vallies 
on  each  fide,  which  diftinguifhes  theCommon  from  the  Gofhali 
Levell.  This  other  parcel  of  Marflies,  which  belong  to 
the  Gfl/fttf// Levell,  are  of  greater  Extent  than  the  Weft- Marfh, 
it  being  full  two  miles  acrofs  from  Gurfon  to  the  point  of  land 
beyond  Sandwich  that  feparates  thefe  from  the  Sand-down 
Levells. 

It  is  diftinguiflied  into  Two  by  the  Waters  that  come  down 
thro5  it’s  Vallies  into  the  GoJhaUzni  the  Win’sborougb  Levells. 
The  Firft  Receives  feven  or  eight  Waters  between  the  Point 
of  Gurfon,  and  Win’sborough,  thro5  fo  many  fhort  Vallies 
that  arife  on  the  hills  at  Cop-ftreet,  Wedington,  Afh,  and 
Ringleton  ;  whofe  Waters  being  mix’d  in  the  Levell  about 
Loughton,  are  emptied  into  the  River  under  Richborough 
Cajile .  The  other  has  but  Three  vallies,  Two  of  which 
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come  fhort  from  Win’sborough,  and  bring  their  Waters  into 
the  Delf  at  Sandwich  ;  but  the  Third  is  a  Long  valley  that 
comes  Dry  from  the  Lydden-hill  at  Wick -wood  all  thro5  the 
whole  length  of  Middle-Ead-Kent,  down  near  to  the  Levell 
at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hofpital  ;  where,  near  the  Mouth  of 
this  valley,  arifes  that  Water  that  is  called  the  Delf,  and 
runs  thro’  the  whole  Town  of  Sandwich  into  the  River,  not 
far  without  the  North  Wall  of  the  Town. 

As  for  the  Remainder  of  the  main  Levells,  they  are  a  Continu¬ 
ation  of  the  lad  j  which  bounding  this  Region  on  the  N,  and  the 
E.  extend  themfelves  up  a  confiderable  length  fo  far  as  to  Deal . 
They  have  been  fpoken  to  under  the  Article  of  the  Portus 
Sandvicenfis :  fo  that  I  have  nothing  more  to  take  notice  of 
here  than  the  little  Spot  of  Richborough ;  and  the  Sand- 
downs.  The  Former  was  an  Ifland  in  the  Antient  date  of  the 
Country  ,•  and  it  is  this  day  cut  off  from  Gurfon  on  the 
Continent,  by  a  narrow  flip  of  the  Mar fh.  It  is  an  Entire 
parcel  of  land  by  itfelf,  of  it’s  own  Condru&ion  $  in  fhapeit  is 
Quadrangular  rounded  off  from  it’s  South  point  at  Lough- 
ton,  to  it’s  Wed  under  Richborough-dreet.  It  is  about  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
over  in  it’s  wided  part.  This  Little  fpot  is  the  Miniature 
of  an  Ifland  j  audit  is  as  Regularly  formed  as  the  Ifle  of Thanet, 
by  it’s  little  V  allies  al  1  meeting  at  the  Ridge  of  it’s  hill,  and  de- 
fcending  into  the  main  Levell  on  the  North  and  the  Ead: 
and  into  the  Gofhall  on  the  Wed  and  the  South.  It  is  fam¬ 
ous  for  the  fair  Remains  of  a  Roman  Camp,  encompafs’d 
on  three  fides,  viz.  the  M/.  N.  and  S.  with  a  noble  high 
thick  Wall,  all  overgrown  with  venerable  Ivy.  As  for  the 
Ead  fide,  it  is  Open,  and  I  fuppofe  was  always  fo,  there 
being  noAccefs  to  it,-  for  it  looks,  the  whole  Front  of  it, 
down  a  high  Precipice,  which  is  defended  by  the  River 
running  dole  and  ftraic  at  the  foot  of  the  Hill.  The  Area 
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above  being  plow’d  up,  has  Now  no  Remains  of  any  Build¬ 
ings-  only  in  the  middle,  there  was  not  long  ago  a  Vault 
under  an  eminence  which  is  luppofed  to  have  been  the  place 
of-  the  Pratorium ,  or  General’s  Pavilion. 

The  Sand- dowyis  are  a  long  bank  of  Sand  that  Edges  the 
Shore  for  five  miles  and  upwards  from  Pepper-nefs ,  which  is 
the  S '.  E.  point  of  Sandwich-bay,  to  Deal,  It  is  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide;  except  about  the  Cajile,  where  itends 
in  the  Baich  but  a  little  way  within  the  {bore.  About  the  middle 
of  it  is  a  Cut  that  runs  almoft  ftrait  from  the  Sea  thro’  the 
Downs,  near,  but  not  quite  into  the  River,  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  E.  of  Sandwich.  This  is  now  called  the  Old  Haven , 
and  it  is  probably  the  Place  where  Cafar  drew  up  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  Ships  “  in  oridum  into  the  dry  land,”  after  the 
great  Storm  had  Shatter’d  his  Fleet,  when  he  was  gone  for¬ 
ward  into  the  Country  to  give  battle  to  the  Britains  :  And 
upon  this  Coaft,  fomewhere  about  Deal,  probably  between 
Deal  and  Walmer,  is  the  fpot  where  he  firft  landed'  his 
Romans ;  this  being  all  a  oft,  open,  plain  Shore.”  Oppofite 
to  this  whole  Trad  the  Sea  is  call’d  the  Downs,  the  well-known 
Anchorage  of  both  our  Royal  Navy  and  our  Trading  Vefiels. 

As  for  the  Weftern  boundary  of  this  Lower  Diviiion,  it’s 
Vallies  are  all  little  fhort  Later  alls,  feven  in  number,-  that 
form  the  Ridge  of  the  Hill  for  the  fpace  of  three  miles,  be¬ 
tween  the  Weft  Marfhes  under  Stour-moutb,  and  the  branch 
of  the  little  River  under  Wingham  aforefaid.  But  on  the 
South  it’s  Divifion  is  made  by  the  Ridge  that  runs  above  the 
Wingham  Procefs,  full  four  miles,  from  Wingham* mill  to 
Win’sborough. 

The  Eajlern  boundary  is  very  (horr,  containing  fcarcely 
two  miles  from  the  low  point  of  land  at  Sandwich,  along 
the  Ridge  by  Grove  up  to  Win’sborough  and  the  parts  ad¬ 
jacent;  from  whence  feveral  Short  tails  of  the  Southern 
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Vallies  colle<5fcin gr  themfelves  on  that  Hill,  defcend  to  the 
edge  of  the  Marfhes  between  this  and  Sandwich.' 


I  come  Now  to  Middle ,  or  that  which  is  more  particu¬ 
larly  called  East-Kent  among  us.  This  is  a  Beautiful  por¬ 
tion  or  Region  of  the  Country,  that  is  bounded  on  the  IV. 
by  Stodmarfh  and  Renvill  above  Bridge  ;  and  fo  on  by 
Hard’fs  and  the  ridge  of  that  hill 'as  far  as  to  the  Hills 
above  Stouting :  This  is  it’s  boundary  if  you  confider  it  as 
divided  from  the  proper  Central!  Valley  of  the  Stour- dale  ; 
.Which  is  it’s  greateft  Extent  on  the  IV :  but  if  you  exclude 
the  Little  Stour  from  being  a  part  of  it,  then  it’s  borders 
will  lye  all  along  the  Ridge-hill  Eaft  of  the  Bourn,  from  Stour- 
moutli  by  Prefton,  Ickh'am,  Lee,  and  Bridge-Hill  ;  and 
thence  along  the  ridge  of  the  Nailbourn  Valley  to  Barham- 
mill-  from  thence  by  the  Half- way- houfe  to  Wickham- 
Wood  upon  Lydden-Hill,  where  it  meets  with  the  Ridge- 
* H ill  of  the  Great  Dovor  Valley,-  which  comes  from  the 
Cliffs  under  the  Caflle.  On  theZL  it  is  terminated  by  Dovor 
Cliffs,  the  South  Foreland  and  Deal,  along  the  Sea  Shore; 
and  from  thence  inland  on  the  N.  by  the  great  Marfhes  un¬ 
der  Hackling  as  far  as  to  Sandwich  :  from  which  place  it  is 
common  with  the  boundary  of  Lower  Eaft  Kent,  viz.  Win’s- 
borough  round  by  Afh  to  Wingham  again.  Thus  is  this 
whole  Country  made  entire  to  itfelf  by  the  Wingham  Branch 
of  the  River  and  the  Sandwich  Marfhes  on  the  N.  but  on 
the  S.  it  has  the  remarkable  Continuation  of  thefe  Two  inland 
Proceffes  of  the  Barham  and  Dovor  Suits  of  Vallies,  which 
meet  one  another  on  the  Ridge  of  the  hill  between  Lydden 
and  Swingfield,  and  fo  fnut  in  the  Country  on  that  fide. 
The  Ufe  of  this  Contrivance  of  thefe  Proceffes  feems  to 
be,  viz.  that  thefe  Long  vallies  may  have  a  centrall  or  com- 
.won  Sinp5,  lying  in  a  Different  direction  from  their  General 
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courfe,  about  the  Mid-way  of  their  Defcent  from  the  Hills* 

into  which  they  may  empty  themfelves,  and  thereby  praTerve 

the  Regularity  of  their  Collateral  courfes,*  whereas  other- 

wife,  in  fo  long  a  Run  as  about  Sixteen  or  Seventeen  miles 

from  the  Down* hills  to  the  Marfhes  of  the  Portus  Sandvi- 

cenlis,  they  might  have  fallen  into  much  Confufion.  And 

that  this  is  no  accidental  thing,  but  a  defigned  Procefs  in 

Nature,  is  plain,*  in  that  we  find  the  fame  Continuance  of 

the  Swerdling  Vallies  projected  at  Shamsford  Bridge  from 

the  St  our- dale,*  which  runs  up  very  near  to  the  Weftern  fide 

of  the  great  Valley  at  Bridge,*  only  This  is  confiderably 

Shorter  than  the  Barham  Procefs,  as  the  Vallies  it  receives 

into  it’s  Sinus  have  a  Lefs  way  to  come  down.  And  it  is 

Oblervable  that  all  thefe  three  Procelfes  have  their  feveral 

Waters  under  the  fame  Sort  of  Apparatus,  and  each  of  them 

have  their  particular  Nailbourns  $  Two  of  which  go  into  the 

Stour  at  Sham’sford  and  Bourn,  and  the  Third  into  the 

Dure  or  Dovor  River  at  Ewell.  So  that  to  be  very  Exa£t  in 

the  South  Bounds  of  this  Middle  Region,  we  might  take  in 

alfo  the  Shamsford  Procefs,  and  include  all  the  Country  from 

Sham’sford-Bridge  to  Dovor:  As  this  is  interrupted  with  A  Singi tinuw 

only  one  Intermediate  valley  between  Heppington  andBridgej  d,A''  ValIcy* 

(whofe  Lateralis  by  the  by  are  flrongly  Inofculated,  and 

thereby  United  with  the  Extremities  of  this  Procefs  about 

Nackington  and  Lower  Hard’fs)  and  this  Procefs  very  nearly 

joy  ns  the  other  two,  and  inclofes  this  IF.  Region,  from  the 

Center  of  the  Stour-dale,  quite  acrofs  to  the  Sea  at  Dovor. 

And  indeed  the  whole  is  but  a  concerted  Continuation  of 
the  two  Nailbourns  of  the  Stour,  and  the  River  Dure,  almofl 
upon  a  line  from  IV.  to  E  y  for  all  the  Country  within  thefe 
three  Proceffes  is  of  the  fame  fort,  viz.  an  agreeable  mixture 
of  light  airy  Lands,  both  Arable  and  Downs ;  and  it  is  all  of 
it  fo  Different  in  it’s  Afpect  from  the  Other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try, 
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try,  that  we  may  very  well  extend  this  Region  fo  far  to  the 
W.  as  I  have  now  laid  it,  tho5  it  has  been  already  confidei’d 
in  another  View,  as  part  of  the  Stour-dale. 

As  for  the  Particular  vallies  of  this  part  of  Eaft  Kent, 
there  is  fir  ft  on  the  Weft  a  Group  of  Five  that  belong  to 
the  Marfhes  of  the  Little-Stour,  which  lie  between  Ickham  and 
Wingham.  Thefe  occupie  at  their  Original  all  the  fpace  above 
the  Little  Stour,  between  the  Weftern  Ridge  of  Ad’lham- 
Downs  and  Gu’nfton  ,*  and  they  come  from  the  Ridge  of 
Barham-Down,  by  Garn’ton,  Bramlin,  Ad’ (ham  and  Gun5- 
fion  Park,  down  into  thefe  Marfhes,*  of  which  the  1  aft  en¬ 
ters  the  tail  of  the  Wingham  branch  at  Danbridge.  From 
this  Place  this  Procefs  turning  Eaftward  receives  feveral 
fhort  Laterall  Water  vallies  from  the  North,  and  pretty 
long  Dty  ones  from  the  South  Side  as  far  as  to  Ring/e- 
meer  under  Win’sborough ;  where  the  Spring-head  of  this 
Branch  of  the  Little  Stour  arifes;  and  being  here  ftrongly 
Inofculated  with  the  fir  ft  branch  of  the  next  Divifion  about 
the  Church,  it  makes  a  fhort  turn  and  receives  into  it’s  Sinus 
a  large  Valley  that  defcends  from  the  South  in  a  collateral! 
direction  with  the  others,  from  three  Large  branches,* 
which  above  their  Union  near  Cbillenden  come  down  in 
Collateral!  courfes  from  the  hill  of  the  Barham  Procefs 
about  Denhill,  the  Half- Way- Houfe,  and  Woolwich- 
Wood*  collecting  it’s  Capillaries  all  over  the  ridge  of  the 
hill  for  the  Space  of  about  three  Miles. 

Next  comes  a  Noble  Valley,  and  though  a  Single  one, 
the  faireft  and  wideft  of  the  whole  Country.  It  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  Region  from  N.  to  S.  and  comes  into 
the  Grand  Marfhes  at  the  Exterior  Point  of  the  Sandwich 
Level!,  under  the  Hofpital.  It’s  Courfe  from  thence  up¬ 
wards  is  E,  under  Knolton,  defeending  thro5  Barfton  from 
Wickham- Wood  on  the  Lydden-Hillsj  where  this  Valley 
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makes  a  general  infenfible  Inofculation,  with  the  Exteriors  of 
both  the  Barham  and  the  Dovor  V al lies.  So  that  this  is 
properly  a  Tingle  Intermediate  valley  ;  that  feparates  the 
Weftern  from  the  Eaftcrn  Group,  both  above  upon  the  Hills, 
and  below  at  the  Extremities  of  their  Proceftes,  between  Win's- 
borough  and  Eaftry  ;  a  little  fhort  Irregular  fpace  between 
this  and  theEaftern  Group,  being  filled  up  with  a  fmall  Marfh 
valley  that  comes  in  at  H/ord from  Fendelon. 

The  Eaflern  Group  belongs  to  a  little  Irregular  Marfh, 
that  goesinland  from  the  main  Levell  between  Hackling  and 
Foulmet.  It  fends  out  two  ProcejJesy  one  to  the  IV.  by  Ham 
to  Statenborough,  and  the  other  to  the  E.  by  Mongeham 
to  Walmer  and  Ringwold;  and  it  receives  Six  branches, 
that  come  all  from  the  Ridge  of  the  Great  Dovor  Valley, 
at  it’s  Origine  on  the  S\  and  from  Martin,  Ringwold  and 
Walmer  below,  on  the  Eaft. 

Tlie  Firft  enters  the  Marfh  under  Ham  from  Eaftry  ;  and 
it  is  fo  far  a  IVater-Y alley:  But  from  this  place  upwards  it 
is  all  Dry ,  and  proceeds  from  about  a  mile  N.  of  Tilman- 
fton,  from  three  Branches,  there  united,  which  come  down 
by  Lower  and  Upper  Ey  thorn,  and  the  Weft  fide  of  MV  al¬ 
der  Jhare  Park,  from  the  Mills  about  Sibert’s  Wold,  (com¬ 
monly  call'd  Shepherds  Well,)  Colred  and  Meufalh 

The  Second  Branch  falls  into  the  Center  of  the  Marfh  at 
Weft-ftreet :  it  does  not  run  the  whole  length  like  the  reft, 
but  occupies  a  little  Diftrid  of  it's  own,  that  is  hemm’d  in 
between  the  firft  and  third  vallres 5  which  fpace  it  fills  up 
very  regularly  with  four  branches ;  being  in  length  from  the 
hill  above  Bettefhanger  down  to  the  Marfh  at  Weft-ftreet 
about  two  miles  and  a  half;  and  about  one  and  a  half  in 
breadth  from  Updown  to  Norbourn-mill. 

The  Third  Branch,  which  is  the  firft  of  the  fecond  part 
of  this  Procefs,  comes  a  little  more  eaftward  into  the  Tail 
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of  the  Marfa  from  Northbourn  •  and  fo  far  it  is  a  Water- 
Valley  •  but  above  it  is  all  Dry.  It  descends  from  it’s  Divi- 
fion  at  Little  Mongeham  :  whither  two  branches  arrive  by 
the  Eaftern  fide  of  Walder  {hare- Park  and  fromAfhly,  which 
begin  at  the  Hills  above  Meufall  about  Singlet. 

The  Fourth  branch,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  is  the  Tail  of 
the  Marfn  itfclf  extended  to  Mongeham;  where  receiying 
feme  large  Lateralis  from  Ripple ,  it  is  made  up  of  two 
branches  United  below  Sutton  and  Wingleton,  which  come 
down  by  Weft  Langden  and  Langden-Abby,  from  the  Hills, 
for  the  fpace  of  a  mile  and  a  halt  about  of  Singlet,  Temple 
and  Archer- Court.  Here  is  a  remarkable  Inofculation  of  this 
mo  ft  beautiful  Down- Country,  betwixt  Wingleton  and  Hez- 
ling-wood  readily  enough  perceived  upon  the  fpot,  tho’  not 
cafily  deferibed ;  where  the  Country  betwixt  Walderfliare 
on  one  fide,  and  Martin  on  the  other,  and  Whitfeld  at  the 
end  of  it,  feems  to  the  Eye  to  be  fo  gradually  and  Uniformly 
Concave,  as  befpeaks  the  Univerfal  inlet  of  all  thefe  eafie 
and  gentle  Valli.es  into  one  another  by  a  General  Inofculati- 
on  all  around. 

From  Mongeham  the  Remainder  of  the  Tail  of  this  Pro- 
cefs  proceeding  ail  dry,  receives  many  pretty  regular  Shal¬ 
low  Vallies  from  Ringwold  and  Walmer;  but  leaves  a  plea- 
fant  narrow  Tra£t  of  land  extended  length-ways  from  the 
Marfhes  at  Foulmet:  It’s  numerous  little  Vallies  form  it  on 
each  fide  up  into  a  ridge,  that  runs  from.Foulmet  to  Walmer* 
and  they  defeend  into  the  Sinus  of  the  Procefs  on  one  fide,  and 
.the  Marfhes  on  the  other.  ,But  thefe  are  all  too  minute  for 
any  particular  notice;  except  one,  which  is  a  double  one, 
that  infenfibly  Aides  down  from  a  very  gentle  rife  about  Up¬ 
per  Deal,  and  is  Inferred  into  the  very  Extreme  point  of  the 
bDcal  Marfhes  dole  to  the  Shore  under  Walmer- Caftle ;  and 
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Th  is,  furnifhing  all  the  fpacc,  which  is  a  very  large  and 
pleafant  open  Field,  between  the  lad  Valley  and  the  Sea 
Shore,  compleats  this  Divifion. 

The  Little  Remainder  of  this  Ealt  Kent  Proper,  that  is 
bounded  by  the  Shore  between  Kingsdown  and  the  Dovor 
Hills  •  which  is  in  length  about  five,  and  in  it’s  wideft  part  about 
three  miles  over,  is  fpent  in  preparing  and  forming  the  South 
Foreland,  which  is  the  other  part  of  the  Cantium .  I  fay 
the  other  part .*  becaufe  I  apprehend  that,  altho3  the  whole 
Eaftern  projedion  of  the  lfland,  between  the  N.  and  the 
S.  Forelands,  was  call’d  the  Cantium,*  yet  each  of  thefe 
Promontories  was  in  particular  call’d  fo  by  Different  Tra¬ 
vellers.  Thofe  who  fail'd  from  the  Portus  Lius  (whether 
Calais ,  IF  hi  t fan  d,  or  Buloign)  made  the  S.  Foreland  fir  ft, 
and  that  was  their  Cantium :  but  to  thofe  who  came  from 
the  Belgij,  the  N.  Foreland  was  their  Headland.  But  as  this 
Eaftern  Angle  of  the  lfland  (which  including  the  great  In¬ 
land  Sinus  of  Sandwich  Bay,  is  extended  to  about  fifteen 
miles  in  length)  Projeded  out  into  the  Sea  •  the  whole  was, 
in  the  General  way  of  fpeaking  among  the  Romans,  call’d 
the  Cantium ,  that  is  the  Eaftern  Cant  or  Corner  of  Britain. 

To  return  then  to  the  Vallies  of  the  Cantium,  there  are 
Five ,  of  which  the  Firft  only  is  of  Remarkable  Extent. 

This  comes  into  the  Cliffs  at  Kingsdown  under  Ring- 
wold,  a  large  and  Deep  Valley  as  far  as  to  Qxney;  whither 
from  three  Branches,  united  in  their  Defcent  from  EaftLang- 
den,  Gurfon  and  Solton,  they  defeend  from  the  Top  of  the 
Hills,  between  Archer-Court  and  the  Fright. 

The  other  Four  are  of  a  much  lefs  Extent,*  they  head 
up  to  the  Ridge-hill  of  the  Inner  branch  of  the  Laft  all  the 
way  to  the  Cliff's ,  Diminifhing  in  length  as  they  go  nearer 
to  the  Point;  of  which  the  laft  is  veryfhorr,  fcarcely  half  a 
mile  long,  and  forms  the  Northern  fide  of  the  Foreland. 

■As 
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n-  As  for  thofie  err  the  Sonth  fide  of  the  Point,  there  is  one 

Somber*.  very  (mail  one  that  forms  the  Turn  on  this  fide,  like  the 
lad  on  the  other :  next  to  which  comes  one  fomewhat  long* 
er,  lying  more  Obliquely  to  the  Shore.  But  then  as  the 
Cliffs  begin  to  turn  inland  and  form  the  High-hills  of  the 
Dovor  Procefs.  Dovor  Valley,  The  Apparatus  begins  to  be  very  particular, 
and  remarkable.  For  fird  under  the  Caftle  on  the  N. 
there  is  a  very  deep,  fhort  (tho5  fomething  longer  than  the 
two  lad)  and  compound  Valley,  that  fpreads  itfelf  like  a  Fan 
into  various  branches  ,•  which  form  this  hill  between  the 
Cadle,  the  Fright  and  Broad-Lees.  And  from  this  place 
on  the  North  lide  of  the  Great  Dovor  Inland  Valley  quite 
up  to  Lydden-Hill  (which  is  five  miles)  you  reckon  eight 
more  Suits  or  Groups  of  the  fame  fort  of  Deep  Val- 
lies,  fpreading  themfelves  in  the  fame  delightful  manner 
from  the  bottom  to  the  very  ridge  of  thefe  Steep  Green 
Down-hills,  which  have  been  already  deferibed  as  the  Boun* 
dary  of  the  Eadern  part  of  Eaft-Kent-Proper. 


^Mi^Iicary  *  cannot  leave  this  Country  before  I  have  taken  a  little 

notice  of  the  numerous  Intrenchments  which  fignalize  and 
adorn  it.  The  accurate  Dr.  Halley  has  in  a  fet  Difcourfe 
which  you  will  find  in  the  third  Vol.  of  the  Mifcellanea  Cu - 
r'wfa,  prov’d  to  a  Demondration  that  Ccefar  landed  not  on 
the  South  but  the  North  fide  of  the  S-.  Foreland,  fomewhere  irr 
the  Downs',  but  the  Particular  place  of  his  Defcent  he  does^ 
not  fo  much  as  Guefs  at.  As  a  Sequel  to  this  Argument, 

I  have  frequently  read  Ca far's  Commentaries,  with  a  defigfr 
of  finding  this  Conqueror's  Rout  in  Britain -r  but  I  cannot 
accompany  him  in  his  Marches  to  his  Vi6tory  by  any  thing’ 
he  has  wrote  of  his  Wars  here.  He  was  quite  a  Stranger,, 
and  too  much  in  hade  to  be  very  Minute  in  his  defeription 
of  a  country,  thro’  which  he  made  fo  Rapid  a  progrefs.  But' 
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as  all  the  Learned  agree  that  Barham-Down  was  his  main 
Camp,  I  pleafe  myfelf  with  the  thoughts  of  having  trac’d 
him,  I  think,  very  plainly  by  his  military  Works  from  his 
Landing  place  on  the  <c  Apeirtum ,  molle  Sf  planum  littusy  the 
open,  foft  and  flat  Shore,”  all  thro’  this  famous  Region  to 
CharthamD own,  and  Jullabeds  Tomb,*  where  he  gave  the 
conquering  Blow,  and  reduc’d  the  Kentifh  Britains  to  the 
Slavery  of  the  Roman  Yoke. 

The  Firft  of  this  fort  of  Works  that  I  find,  is  One  i mall 
round  Double  Intrenchment  with  <c  an  Agger  or  Mount , 
and  a  Double  Fojfa  or  Trench,”  clofe  to  the  Shore  between 
Deal  and  Walmer-Caftle;  and  another  deep  Angle  Fofs  near 
a  mile  off  within  the  Country,  round  W aimer  Church. 
Here  I  think  he  fought  his  firft  Battle  in  the  Sea ,  and  fee 
his  Men  on  Shore.  But  fome  perhaps  (for  what  Other  good  * 
reafbn  I  can’t  tell)  only  from  their  Vicinity  to  thefe  Caftles, 
knowing  them  to  be  of  a  more  modern  date,  may  think  thefe 
no  older  than  our  Henry  the  viiith  •  who  built  thefe  Two 
and  that  upon  the  Sand-downs  to  defend  this  Flat  coaft  from 
Foreign,  and  particularly  at  that  time,  from  French  Invafions. 
If  this  were  fo,  we  fhould  begin  our  Series  of  Works,  about  a 
Mile  farther,  upon  the  Hill  between  this  and  Upper  Deal, 
where  there  are  fome  faint  Remains  of  Lines  of  Intrench¬ 
ment  near  the  Mill  ,•  or  elfe  at  fartheft  a x.  Ripple,  where,  a 
little  N.  of  the  Church,  there  is  a  very  manifeft  fmall  Rais’d 
Area,  whofe  Front  looks  over  a  pretty  Deep  Lynfe-bank  to¬ 
wards  the  fucceeding  Works.  Either  of  thefe  Spots,  efpe- 
cially  the  Former,  as  they  were  near  the  Co  all,  and  the 
moft  Elevated  Ground  of  thefe  parts,  were  very  proper  to 
keep  a  good  look  out,  both  upon  his  Fleet  which  he  had  left 
behind  him  at  Anchor,  and  upon  the  Motions  of  the  Enemy, 
who  after  his  firft  battle  at  the  Shore  had  Retir’d  this  Way. 
But  whether  his  Landing-^Xicz  was  upon  this  precife  Spot  of 
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the  Shore  between  Deal  and  Waimer,  or  a  little  more  to  the 
IV.  on  any  part  of  the  Sand-downs,  it  is  all  the  fame  as  to 
his  Rout ;  for  as  he  could  not  crofs  the  great  Marfhes  to 
Mongeham,  Norbourn  or  Ham,  he  muft  come  hither  in  pur- 
fuit  of  the  Enemy.  And  accordingly  as  you  go  from  hence  by 
Mongeham,  Sutton,  Maimage,  Barvill,  Ey thorn,  Barfton  and 
Snow-down  to  his  main  Campon  Barham-Downs,  you  find 
a  continued  Courfe  of  thefe  fort  of  Works:  fometimes  only 
Aggeres  or  Banks  •  fometimes  Banks  and  Foflfes  or  Trenches ; 
fometimes  Banks  Trenches  and  Tumuli  or  Mounts  and 
Barrows.  Now  they  are  Single  lines,  then  Double  or  more 
Complicated  works  ;  all  of  them  fituated  on  the  tops  of  the 
Downs  or  Hills  as  well  for  Efpiall  as  Defence,  and  difpofed 
in  regular  Succeffion  one  after  another,  leading  to  his  main 
Camp  at  Denhill.  But  Thofe  at  Thi  ee- Barrow-Down ,  begin 
to  be  Singular  ■  as  they  are  Large  and  the  Trenches  Deep, 
and  particularly  adapted  and  continued  up  to  a  great  extent 
and  variety  of  Entrenchments,  that  pofTefi  all  the  Hill  between 
Denhill-Terrace  upon  the  Edge  of  Barham-Down,  and  Ne- 
therfole  Houfe  under  Snow-Down.  And  this  was  a  place 
very  proper  for  the  Station  of  his  main  Corps  •  as,  by  it’s  Si¬ 
tuation,  it  commanded  all  the  open  Conquer’d  country  Behind 
him  to  the  Sea,  where  he  had  left  his  Fleet;  and  the  Woody 
country  Before  him  where  the  Britains  harbour’d,  and  from 
thence  frequently  Alarm’d  and  annoy’d  his  Foragers.  In  like 
manner  on  the  other,  the  Weft  fide  of  thefe  noble  Remains; 
all  the  Works,  which  are  very  particular,  extend  themfelves 
from  Denhill  all  over  Barham  and  it’s  neighbouring  Adcf  (ham 
Downs,  and  at  the  end  of  the  former  drop  down  into  the 
bottom  under  Bourn- Place,  and  terminate  at  the  Bourn: 
but  they  foon  appear  again  upon  ' Jumper  Down  in  the  way 
to  lffing  Wood.  Here  is  a  ftrong  and  deep  Treble  Intrench - 
merit,  fuch  a  one  as  Ca:far  defcribes,  with  Agger,  Fofs  and 

Vallum , 
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Vallum ,  (an  outward  Fortification  made  with  Trees  cut 
down  and  laid  before  the  Works)  when  he  fays  of  the  Bri- 
tains,  cc  fe  in  filvas  Abdiderunt,  locum  nafli  egregie  naturd 
6?  opere  muvntum ,  quem  domeftici  belli  caujd  ante  prdcpa- 
r  aver  ant  \  that  they  hid  themfelves  in  the  Woods,  in  a  piace 
very  flrong  by  Nature,  and  greatly  Fortified  by  Art,  which 
was  one  of  their  ftrong-holds  in  their  Civil  Warsf’  out  ol 
which  he  drove  them  before  his  Decifive  battle.  And  this  is 
Such  a  one  as  after  much  (earch  and  enquiry  I  cannot  find 
any  thing  like  it,  in  any  of  the  Woods  about  Barham  Down* 

From  this  place  to  the  Barrows  at  the  Top  of  Chartham-down ,  rf  ,  D  %v.,r<! 
at  a  convenient  diftance  from  the  River ,  (whither,  he  fays, ‘  c  the 
Britains  had fent  off  their  Horfes  and  Chariots”,  which  he  could 
not  well  have  faid  of  Barham-down)  there  are  Three  or  Four 
fingle  lines  which  crofs  the  wholeDowns  in  Different  places,  and 
are  a  proper  advanc’d  Guard  to  this  place,  which  is  full  of  many 
Deep  Trenches,  and  probably  was  the  Britains  main  Camp 
when  Caffivelanus  came  to  their  Afliftance,  and  colle&ing  them 
into  one  Body  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  them,  and  made  their 
laft  Stand.  But  thefe  are  fo  very  much  crowded  by  a  great 
number  of  Barrows,  that  it  is  not  eafie  to  delineate  them  in  the 
Chart  for  want  of  room:  however  they  leave  us  no  reafon  to 
doubt  that  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  here,  by  the  number 
of  the  Slain  on  both  fides,  and  that  this  was  their  Laft  Effort; 
for  after  this  I  find  no  fuch  fort  of  Works,  except  a  little 
Entrenchment  in  the  Road  under  Denge-  wood  above  Julia-  ^//^s  Tomb. 
bed s  (Julij  Laberius’s)  Tumulus  or  Tomb  ,*  where  probably, 
as  Catfar  Informs  us,  (“  eo  die  Cecidit  Laberius ”)  that  Ge¬ 
neral  was  then  (lain  ;  except  fome  flight  ones  on  Old- 
WiveVLees  on  the  other  fide  of  the  River,  which  Laberius 
might  have  made  againft  the  Incurlions  of  the  Britains,  or 
CaTar  have  thrown  up  to  fecure  himfelf  againft  their  Return 
after  this  Battle,  From  this  time  and  place  he  feems  to  have 

look’d 
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look’d  upon  them  as  a  Conquer’d  people,  and  to  have  left 
them  to  themfelves ;  having  difpoffefs’d  them  of  their  flrong 
holds,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  open  Country  into  the 
W  oods,  where  they  lay  pretty  Quiet:  u  neq  pojl  id  tempus 
unquani ”  fays  he,  <c  Summit  nobifcum  copiis  hofies  conten- 
deruntT  For  after  this  he  never  had  any  pitch'd  Battle  with 
their  main  Forces  j  but  Immediately  purfued  Cajfivelanus  to 
his  own  Town  on  the  other  fide  cf  the  Thames,  fome- 
where  about  Brentford  in  Middlefex  :  where  I  leave  him. 
This  is  as  much  as  I  have  room  to  fay  about  Caffar’s  military 
marks  and  figns;  and  tho’  the  bare  mention  of  them  would 
have  been  fuificient  to  my  prefen t  defign,  yet  I  could  not  pafs 
fo  (lightly  over  thofe  curious  Remains  which  point  out  to  us 
that  mighty  Conqueror’s  Progrefs,  by  which  he  has  made 
this  Part  of  Britain  fo  famous  in  Antiquity. 


Euiocium  on 
Eajl-Kwt, 


After  this  curfory,  dry,  Topography  of  the  V allies,  I  can’t 
but  ftay  a  little,  <c  amsenitate  loci  captus ,”  and  Indulge  my- 
felf  in  the  Review  of  this  engaging  Country.  It’s  meer 
Geographical  Situation  affords  ample  matter  for  Encomium  : 
It’s  Ccafts  and  Harbours  lie  fo  very  Commodious  for  the  Ex¬ 
portation  of  it’s  own  rich  Stores  to  a  quick  and  fure  Market, 
and  at  the  fame  time  pour  into  it’s  Lap  the  full  Horn  of  Plenty  y 
adding  to  the  natural  bleffmg  of  a  Healthy  Climate  all  the 
Variety  of  Foreign  Wealth .  It  is  indeed  the  Key  to  the 
Commerce,  Arms  and  Arts  of  Europe.  But  I  fhall  forbear 
all  Remarks  of  this  fort,  and  take  only  a  PiBurefque  Pro- 
ipeef,  and  regale  myfelf  with  the-Pleafures  which  our  naked 
Eyes  can  pradent  us  with  from.Baiham-Downs,  or  from  any 
other  place  of  Eminence,-  or  indeed  from  almoft  every  fpot 
of  this  pleafant  Land. 

The  Face  of  this  whole  Glebe  is  Lively  $  it’s  very  Afpedl 
has  a  peculiar  Grace  and  Gaiety.  It  is  but  Moderately 

in- 
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inclofed,  efpecially  iti  the  more  Eaftern  parts :  much  Lefs 
obftruded  with  Woods  and  Hedges  than  are  the  other  parts 
of  the  Country;  yet  is  it  not  fo  wide  and  Open,  like  ibme 
reputed  fine  parts  of  Britain,  as  to  refemble  a  Ghaftly  ex- 
panfe  of  Sea  and  Air.  It  looks  Vacant,  yet  not  empty  ^ 
Unincumber’d,  tho5  furnifh’d  ;  and  without  Wildnefs  Free. 
It’s  Vail ies  are  noble,  wide  and  gentle:  they  are  no  where 
fo  Retired  as  to  be  deform’d  with  lonely,  darkfome  Depths ; 
nor  are  it’s  Eminences  thrown  up  into  ragged  mountainous 
Precipices,  equally  hideous  to  the  wary  Traveller,  but  they 
are  Gradual  and  eafie  to  the  ready  Step.  Neither  are  it’s 
Lands  hid  under  any  Confiderable  Tradts  of  gloomy,  dreary 
woods,  nor  the  direct  Open  ways  interrupted  by  the  incur- 
fion  of  boggy,  putrid  Marfhes.  It  is  all  a  Rural  Garden  ; 
and  the  Shallow  depreffions  of  it’s  Hoping  vallies  are  but  fo 
many  Ha-ha’s,  that  Extend  the  profpedt,  without  Hinder¬ 
ing  the  paflage  into  it’s  Various  apartments.  Here  all  Na¬ 
ture  is  lightfome,  terfe  and  Polite.  It’s  very  Surface  is,  as  it 
were,  illuminated  with  a  Brighter  fun  ;  and  it’s  Lights  and 
Shades  are  fplendidly,  yet  foftly  Blended  into  one  another  by 
the  exceeding-fweet  mixture  of  White  Roads  and  Yellow 
Arable  lands  with  the  lovely  Green  Wolds,  that  Heal  down 
into  their  bottoms  from  the  fummits  of  their  hills.  There 
at  One  Seafon  whiftles  the  induftrious  Husbandman  to  his 
lift’ning  Team,  while  with  his  fteady  hand  he  directs  the 
crooked  Plough  to  turn  up  the  willing  Tilth;  and  which  is 
even  a  better  light,  at  Another  the  Bufy  Farmer  with  inward 
Glee  beholds  his  merry  Harveft-train  ;  fome  Stooping  with 
their  Keen  ficles  to  his  nodding  Crop,  others  Carrying  horns 
the  golden  Labours  of  the  Year.  Whilft  There  the  fimple 
Shepherd,  with  his  fecond  lelf  his  Watchful  Dog,  All  the 
live  long  year  tends  his  harmlefs  Flock,  and  as  it  flits  his 
mood,  loitering  o’re  the  extended  Lawns,  in  thrice  three 
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colours  for  his  Amaryllis  knits  his  True- love- knots  ,*  or,  un¬ 
der  fome  lofty  Pine  or  humble  Tamarisk  reclining,  tunes  his 
melodious  Reed  to  the  fweet  whifpers  of  the  Evening  Breeze, 
and  pipes  his  Rural  ftrains  to  every  airy  Nymph  that  fleets 
or’e  the  verdant  Plains.  What  need  of  more  ?  fimplicity, 
plenty  and  pleafure  confpire  to  make  this  the  very  Picture  of 
Arcadia. 

This  is  all  Nature’s  work :  but  what  Shining  honours  are 
paid  to  this  happy  Region  by  the  numerous  Seats  of  the 
Gentry 5  bleft  Abodes!  ail  incircl’d  within  their  pretty  little 
neat  Enclofures.  Thefe  are  the  Beauty-fpots  of  Art,  that 
give  a  Foreign  Air  to  Nature^  face,  and  Heighten  the  charms 
of  her  features. 

But  what  gives  us  the  nobleft  Idea,  and  exceeds  all  De- 
fcription  is  the  Broad,  liquid,  filver  Margin,  that  mixes  it’s 
bright  Face  with  Earth  and  Heaven,  and  throws  it’s  Glit¬ 
tering  Arms  around  almoft:  All  it’s  borders  $  for  all  this 
delightful  Scene  lies  in  full  Profped:  of  the  Sea  at  Sandwich - 
Bay  and  the  Downs .  What  a  new  field  of  Wonders  is  here  ?-— 
This  at  once  feparates  that  lovely  Region  from  and  connects 
it  with  theUniverfe.  To  the  fprightly  Afpedt  of  the  Land  it 
joyns  the  Solemn  Air  of  the  Channel,  and  opens  the  Short 
confin’d  View  of  this  narrow  nook  of  our  Ifland  into  a  wide 
extended  Plain,  bounded  at  the  fartheft  Ken  of  the  Eye, 
with  the  White  cliffs  of  the  oppofite  Kingdom,*  and  en¬ 
rich’d  near  Home  with  the  Awful  Beauties  of  the  mighty 
Waters.  Here  the  Floating  foundations  of  the  Royal  Caftles 
of  the  Britifh  Navy,  like  fo  many  grand  Palaces,  gallantly 
Ride  on  the  glorious  furface  of  the  Deep  •  and  the  number- 
lefs  Sail  of  the  Trading-craft,  from  the  rich  India-man  to 
the  fmaliefl:  Fifher-boat,  make  as  various  an  appearance  by 
fea,  as  the  houfes  of  the  nobility,  the  gentry,  the  farmers, 
and  the  cottages  do  by  land,*  but  with  this  beautiful  improve¬ 
ment, 
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ment,  that  the  Still  life  of  the  Shore  is  here  nobly  eontrafted 
with  the  moving  Pi&ures  of  the  watery  Plain.  Shadows 
Skim,  Winds  Ruffle,  Billows  Rife,  the  Breakers  Foam  ;  Lob- 
fters  Crawl,  Porpoifes  Rowl,  Sea-Gulls  Hover,  and  the 
Ships;— fome  Plough  theSurgewith  a  propitious  gale,  others 
Dance  at  anchor  to  the  play  of  the  waves*  In  fine,  for 
there  is  no  end  of  Images,  the  whole  ftrikes  you  with  fuch 
an  affemblage  of  Diver le,  nay  Contrary  beauties,  which  de¬ 
lightfully  harmonize  into  one  Ravifhing  Profpedt  ,•  and 
every  thing  in  This  is  fo  Delicately  different  from  the 
Rougher  work  of  the  Other  regions,  that  it  feems,  as  it  were 
to  have  been  made,  not  by  the  hands,  but  by  the  Fingers  of 
it’s  allwife  Architect:  or  rather  to  be  pencil’d  out  as  the 
Model  of  a  more  enlarged  defign,  as  well  for  the  Admira¬ 
tion  of  the  Curious  as  the  Entertainment  of  the  Wife;  who 
would  all,  if  they  could  choofe  their  lotts,  fix  their  Seats 
in  a  Place,  that  for  the  conveniences  and  true  delights  of 
Life  is  an  Earthly  Paradife. 

But,  loath  as  I  am,  I  muff  leave  Thefe  fweet  Fields ;  I 
muft  quit  thefe  Charming  Manfions;  I  muft  now  turn  my 
back  upon  thefe  bewitching  Belvidere’s,  and  defeend  in 
Silence  and  Retirement  into  the  deep  and  Dark  vallies  of 
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The  bounds  of  this  country  on  the  IP.  are;  the  Ridge  of  Boundaries. 
the  Hill  above  Bridge,  Upper-Hard’fs,  Swingfield  Minis,  and 
that  part  of  Stone-ftreet  that  lies  on  the  Edge  of  Weft-Wood 
above  Stouting.  Or  if  you  take  it  in  it’s  Utmofl  philofophi- 
cal  Extent,  you  muft  follow  the  Swerdling-Down  to  Sham’s- 
ford,  and  making  the  Stour  your  Boundary  as  far  as  to 
Jullaber’s  Point,  come  along  upon  the  Ridge  of  the  Hill  to 
Drugfted,  Sole-ftreet  and  Afhenfield  Hothto  theWye-down- 
hilis  at  Brown’s -Corner  above  Periilous  Point;  and  thence 
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you  mufl  go  along  the  Ridge  of  the  Down-Hills  to  Weft- 
Wood  aforefaid. 

Now  altho’  this  Weftern  boundary,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
ferved,  borrows  this  Inner  Portion  from  the  Stour-dale  al¬ 
ready  defcribed;  Yet,  in  as  much  as  the  Three  Projections 
or  Prqcesses  of  Chartham- Downs,  Barham- Downs,  and  the 
Dovor  Valley  do  Interfedl  this  Whole  country  Acrofs  from 
Sham’sford  to  Dovor,  and  cut  it  off  from  Middle-Eaft-Kent  • 
they  may  be  looked  upon  in  one  view  as  the  entire,  Natural 
limits  of  Uphill-Eaft-Kent  on  the  IP.  and  the  S fo  far. 
But  it’s  Southern  boundary  is  farther  extended  by  the  Down- 
Hills  to  the  Cliffs  at  Caldham  above  Folkftone.  On  the  £. 
thefe  Cliffs  terminate  this  Region  up  as  far  as  to  Dovor 
Cliffs ;  for  here  it  meets  with  it’s  Northern  boundary,  which 
is  the  Ridge  of  the  Three  Projecting  Vallies  as  above.  Ta 
thefe  Three  Divifions  then  all  the  Vallies  of  this  Extenfive 
country,  Syftematically  belong. 

As  for  the  Firft,  viz*  all  that  Diftrict  which  belongs  to  the 
Chartkam  and  Swerdling  Inland  Procefs ,  I  fhall  need  to  fay 
nothing  here,  becaufe  it  has  been  already  defcribed  as  a  part 
of  the  proper  Stour-dale.  I  therefore  pals  on  to  the  Se¬ 
cond. 

The  Great  Valley  of  the  Little  Stour  keeps  it’s  courle 
direct,  IP.  above  Bridge,  on  to  the  Hills,  as  before  defcribed. 
It  is  a  long,  ftrait,  Deep,  fingle  Valley,  furnifhed  only  with 
fhort  Lateralis  on  each  fide.  It  comes  by  Hard’fs,  Stelling 
and  Rhode  Minis  $  partly  from  the  Extremities  of  the  great 
Rxpanfion  of  the  Nailbourn  Capillaries,  and  partly  from  the 
Ridge  of  the  Hill  at  Weft-Wood,  above  Limidge  Green  • 
where  it  Inofculates  the  whole  Group  of  it’s  own  Extremities 
remarkably,  with  thofe  of  the  Stouting  branch  of  the  Afti- 
ford  V ale.  But  at  Bridge  it  Receives  the  Large  Procefs  from 
Barham,  before  defcribed,  that  brings  away  the  Little  Stour 
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from  it5s  head  at  Bourn- PI  ace,  and  the  Nail  hour  n  from  B  dr- 
ham,  Elham,  Liminge  and  Eching,  as  aforefaid,  into  the 
Bourn.  And  this  is  the  Inland  Procefs  into  which  all  the 
Vallies  of  this  Divifion  defcend  from  the  Hills. 

Th t  Firfi  of  thele  comes  in  at  Ktngflon  under  Barham 
Down,  thro3  the  Covet- Woodsy  all  over  which  are  difperfed 
pretty  Confiderable  Lateralis  on  each  fide :  but  beyond  them 
about  Dane  it  defcends  ftrait,  fingle,  narrow  and  deep,  from 
the  Inner  Expanfion  of  the  great  Nailbourn  valley  below 
Rhode  Minis,-  occupying  no  more  than  half  a  mile  at  its 
Original.  The  fpace  of  about  two  miles  that  is  left  below, 
unfurnifh’d  with  any  branches  or  lateralis  of  This  valley, 
between  it’s  Infertion  into  the  Procefs  and  the  Bridge 
valley,  is  regularly  fill’d  up  with  Three  pleafant  ones ;  each 
diminifhing  in  length  as  they  are  nearer  to  Kingfton :  thefc 
come  in  about  Bourn- Place  and  Chari' ton  from  the  Ridge  of 
the  Hills  that  are  made  by  the  Lateralis  of  each  of  them.* 

The  Second  is  the  Great  Nailbourn  Valley.  This  is  a 
noble,  long,  wide  and  deep  IPater-N alley,  that  is  the  Cen- 
trall  one  of  this  Barham  Divifion.  It  falls  into  the  main 
Procefs  at  Barham,  fingle ;  yet  is  it  near  a  mile  and  a  half 
wide,  and  adorned  with  confiderable  Lateralis  on  each  fide,  by 
Dunningfton,  Wingmore  and  Elham,  up  as  far  as  to  Ottinge. 
But  here  it  makes  a  wide  and  pleafant  radiated  Expanjio n} 
not  unlike  the  Palm  of  the  hand  fpread  open  ;  which  is 
compofed  of  numerous  Capillaries  that  like  fio  many  Rays 
fhoot  from  the  Ridge  of  the  Hill  at  Rhode  Minis  on  the 
N.  thence  round  by  Stone-ftreet  and  Weft-Wood  on  the//7, 
thence  by  Hampton  and  Eching  Hill  on  the  S\  and  E.  and 
then  up  to  Shuttlefield  on  the  N.  again ;  making  a  Diameter 
of  about  three  miles  Acrofs  each  way.  Thefe  Capillaries , 
which  are  almoft  too  numerous  to  be  reckon’d  at  their  Ori¬ 
ginals,  are  colle&ed  into  four  large,  deep  Branches,  thatar.e 
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all  Inferred  into  the  main  Channel  at  Ottinge.  Through 
T  his  valley  the  Nailbourn  defeends  into  the  Little  Stour; 
which  however  is  not  a  conftant,  but  an  Occasional  wdteL 
that  after  Great  Rains  or  Thaws,  makes  it’s  way  from  fe'veral 
Springs,  whereof  the  Uppermoft  is 'dt  : -And 

this  Spring,  being,  according  to  my  Obfervations,  upon  the 
Levell  with  the  Spring-head  of  the  Great  Stour  under  the 
Mill  at  Poftling,  very  feldom  fails  even  in  the  Dryeft  Sum¬ 
mers.  The  Second  is  about  a  mile  Lower  at  Liminge  -y  and 
this  alfo  feldom  is  dry,  at  the  well ;  but  foftietimes  it  does 
not  afford  Water  enough  to  flow  one  mile  fo  low  as  to  Ot¬ 
tinge.  The  Third  is  ata  placecalled  BromptotfsPotty  about 
three  miles  and  a  half  lower  than  Liminge:  and  this  thro1 
the  fpace  between  Eiham  and  Barham  is  dry,  except  when 
the  Nailbourn  is \  coming  down,  as  the  Country  people  call  it  : 
for  when  it  runs  over  at  this  Spring,  it  never  fails  of  going  thro1 
into  the  head  of  the  Little  Stour  at  Bourn,  and  makes  a  little 
River  of  it’s  own  Size,  more  or  lefs  permanent  for  feveral 
months,  as  this  Spring  affords  it  it’s  fupply.  This  laft 
Spring  (if  I  be  not  deceiv’d)  is  314  perpendicular  feet  above 
the  Low-water-mark  at  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Stour  in 
Sandwich-Bay,  and  Equal  with  that  part  of  it’s  weftern  Arm 
that  lies  under  Chart- Leacon,  the  Old  Branch  of  the  Stour 
(as  it  is  call’d)  at  the  meted  houfe  in  Kingsnoth,  on  the 
farther  edge  of  the  Afhford  Vale;  and  with  it’s  Eaftern 
branch  fomewhat  above  Park-Dyke.  It  is  171  f ztt  below 
the  Upper  fpring  of  this  Nailbourn  at  Ecbing  and  the 
Head  of  the  Stour  at  Poftling,  which  are  of  Equal  elevation 
with  one  another.  Lower  alfo  117  feet  than  the  fecond 
Spring  at  Liminge,  which  is  equal  on  the  W to  the  River 
under  Surrenden,  and  on  the  E.  to  it  at  Stamford:  And  it  is 
moreover  1 17  above  the  Head  of  the  Bourn  into  which  it  is  difl* 
charged  ;  which  is  the  fame  height  from  the  Bay  with  the 
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main  -River  under  Jullaber^  Tomb,  Haif  a  mile  below'Ghil- 
ham.  Thefe  feem  to  me  to  be  real  Philofophical  fa&s,  and 
fuch  as  would  afford  ample  matter  of  Difcourle,  and  help  us  to 
make  fuch  a  comparative  View  of  thefe  Springs  and  Streams, 
aMnight  furriifh us  with  fuffictent-Reafons,  to  underftand  why 
the  Little  Stour  is  a  Permanent  Water  no  higher  than  Bourn, 
and  why  the  Fountains  of  the  Nailbourn,  efpecially  the  PoU , 
dpfo  often  and  fo  long  ceafe  to  flow. 

\The  Third  is  a  large,  deep,  compound  Valley,  that  comes  j. 
thro’  Denton  into  the  Barham  Procefs  at  Broom ;  which  after  Dcnm  V* Hey 
receiving  five  long  and  Large  lateralis  from  various  parts 
of  Swingfield  Minis  on  the  K  and  many  others  of  a  much 
lefs  courfe  on  the  IP.  is  divided  at  Rakefole,  under  Stander- 
Hill,  into  two  main  Branches:  the  firjl  of  which  comes  from 
under  the  Wefi  fide  of  Acrifs  from  the  Expanfion  of  the 
Great  Nailbourn  Valley  at  Shuttlefield ;  and  the  other 
under  the  Eafi  of  Acrifs  from  Winteridge,  Palfworth  and 
Arpinge-ftrcet,  upon  the  Down-hills.  Thefe  cover  the  hills 
for  the  fpace  of  two  miles  and  a  half  between  Elham-Mili, 
above  Ottinge,  and  Arpinge-ftreet ;  their  Capillaries,  being 
all  the  way  gently  Inofculated  with  one  another,  and  in 
two  or  three  places,  more  Apparently  with  the  Folkftone 
Vale. 

The  Remainder  of  this  Barham  Procefs  is  continued  on  to¬ 
wards  the£.  from  Broom  between  three  and  four  miles  up  to 
the  Ridge-Hill  or  Boundary  of  the  Great  Dovor  V alley.  It  is 
fingle,  furnifhed  only  with  Large  lateralis  as  far  as  to  Woo- 
tonj  but  being  there  divided  into  diverfe ‘branches,  it  is  ex¬ 
panded  all  over  the  Hills  for  the  fpace  of  two  miles,  from 
Smeffall  on  Swingfield  Minis  to  Wickham-Bufhes  and  the 
Wood  above  Lydden  \  Inofculafing  Gently  all  it’s  Capillary 
Extremities  upon  the  Ridge  of  thefe  Hills  with  thofe  of  the 
Lydden  Valley. 
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So  Ends  the  Barham-Down  Divifion,  I  come  now  to  the 
Third  or  Laft,  which  is  the 

DOVOR  PROCESS* 

'  r /  :  ^  niUTl 

f  ~  •  V.ii.  f  ^  i-J  *  % 

HI  This  is  of  Lefs  extent  than  the  former  $  but  the  main 

Dover  p'rocefs,  Proceft  itfelf,  with  efpecially  it’s  two  Principal  valHes, 
are  much  pleafanter  than  thofe  of  the  Barham  Procefs  ,•  they 
are  indeed  larger  and  deeper,  but  they  are  much  more  Open 
and  not  incumber’d  with  the  many  large  Woods  that  over- 
fpread  the  other  ,*  which,  however  Ufeful  in  life  they  may  be, 
have  no  very  agreeable,  but  rather  a  Melancholly  afpeCt. 
This  Country  on  the  contrary  is  almoft  all  Downs ;  yet  is 
it  fo  very  Different  in  it’s  Surface  from  Eaft-Kent  Proper,  that 
the  Hills  and  Vales  of  that  are  alt  flat  in  comparifon  of  thefe 
deep  Hollows  and  high  Mountains,  which  although  of  no 
dangerous  Accefs,  are  much  pleafanter  to  view  at  a  diftance 
than  to  travel  over.  .  -*•  .  jl 

From  the  The  Cliffs  on  the  W.  of  the  South  Foreland  are  interfeCt- 
clfs'  ed,  as  aforefaid,  by  a  great  Chafm  atDovor,  and  Proceed  in¬ 
land  above  a  noble,  deep,  wide  Valley,  that  is  encompafs’d 
on  each  fide,  but  efpecially  on  the  N,  withthefe  high  Down¬ 
hills  beautifully  Variegated,  and  orderly  Ranged.  This  Pro¬ 
cefs  goes  on  from  the  Cliffs,  about  five  miles,  till  it  meets  with 
the  Valliesofthe  Wingham  and  Barham  Divifion  of  Eaft-Kent 
Proper,  upon  Lydden  Hills.  The  firft  Courfe  or  Directi¬ 
on  of  the  main  Sinus  of  this  Valley  runs  to  the  //7.  but  it’s 
branches  come  from  the  Down-hills  on  the  S\  in  Collateral! 
Tu  VaHiesam  directions,  with  all  the  I^eft  ,•  or  rather  Collaterall  to  them- 
felves,  but  a  little  more  inclining  to  the  E.  than  thofe  ,•  in 
conformity  to  the  Courfe  of  it’s  own  Ihore,  which  trends  a- 
way  from  Dovor  rounding  off  towards  the  Weft,  In  the  Sinus 
River  Dow ,  0f  it’s  main  Valley  runs  the  River  Dour,  or  Drive 3  which  flows 
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from  two  heads,  one  a  little  above  Ew$ll  Weftward,  and 
another  Southward  neai •  Alkh am. 

The  branches  that  belong  to  this  Procefs  are  Ftve^  of 
which  the  Two  firfl:  are  by  much  the  moft  confiderable  both 
as  to  the  Length  of  their  courfe,  the  Depth  of  their  dudts, 
and  the  Height  of  their  hills. 

The  Firfl:  falls  into  the  Weftern  End  of  the  Great  Dovor 
Valley  a tLydden.  It  comes  from  the  Hills  between  Pali- 
worth  and  Trallingham  or  Uphill  Folkfton,  down  under 
Swingfield  into  Lydden-ftreet  (a  courfe  of  five  miles,*)  ex¬ 
panding  itfelf  into  wide  lateralis  on  each  fide,  which  are  in 
moft  places  a  mile,  and  particularly  in  one  between  Smeflall 
and  Everden,  a  full  mile  and  a  half  over  from  Hill  to  Hill. 
It  Inofculates  all  it’s  Extremities,  tho’  in  moft  places  infen- 
fibly,  into  it’s  next  neighbours  on  each  fide  of  it. 

The  Second  is  the  Great  Ewell  Valley.  This  is  a  Water 
Valley,  and  the  Centrall  one  of  this  Divifion :  In  which  the 
River  Dure  and  it’s  Nailbourn  comes  down  to  Dovor.  It 
enters  the  Great  Dovor  Valley  at  Caft’ney-Court,  from 
Charl’ton,  where  is  the  Southern  Head  of  the  River,*  and 
thither  it  comes  from  Dillingore  about  two  miles  higher, 
where  arifes  the  Spring  ofit’s  Nailbourn.  This  Nailbourn  (9c- 
caftonallyft. ows  into  the  River,  and  fo  far  it’s  Valley  comes  An¬ 
gle,  having  only  confiderable  wide  Lateralis  on  each  fide:  but  a 
little  beyond  it  at  Standon,  ir  receives  a  pretty  large  Branch 
from  the  Cliffs  at  Caldham,  that  begins  to  form  the  Down¬ 
hills  which  look  over  the  Folkftone  Vale,*  and  then  becoming 
Single  again,  and  Shallow,  it  defeends  all  along  the  Down- 
lulls  juft:  at  their  Ridge,  (hooting  up  it’s  Lateralis  all  the 
way  down  from  Arpinge-ftreet  above  Newington.  Here  it  be¬ 
gins  at  a  point  between  that  and  the  Great  Sinus,  into  which  it  is 
gently  Inofculated  in  company  with  the  Exterior  Branch  of 
the  Acrifs  Valley. 
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The  little  Space  of  about  two  miles  that  is  left  between 
Lydden  and  Ewell  at  the  bottom  of  thefe  two  Grand  Yallies 
is  regularly  fill’d  up  with  two  or  three  fmall  Intermediate 
valfies,  that  are  terminated  at  the  hill  made  by  the  lateralis 
of  both,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  South,  about  Chalkfole. 

3  •  ? 

Auckland, 

Between  this  Great  Valley  and  the  Cliffs  are  two  other 
Principal  ones,  of  a  Confiderable,  tho’  of  a  much  left  Ex¬ 
tent.  The  former,  which  is  the  Third  of  this  Divifion,  comes 
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in  at  Buckland  by  Comb  and  Polton  from  the  Exterior  Branch 
of  the  Great  Valley  above  mentioned,  juft  above  Standon. 

The  other,  which  is  the  Fourth,  enters  the  Great  Valley 
at  the  Mafon  Dieu  from  Farthingloe,  near  which  it’s  two 
Branches  joyn  :  the  Former  comes  from  Elms,  Weft  Hough- 
am,  and  the  fame  hills  with  the  laft  valley :  the  Latter  from 

SpOHtu 

Hougham,  Caldam  and  the  Butts  upon  the  Cliffs,  beyond 
Lydden  Spouts ;  which  are  three  Holes  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  Cliffs  that  continually  fpout  fubterraneous  Waters  into 
the  Baich  of  the  Shore. 

Extreme  Vaiiies.  There  is  yet  one  Single  valley  of  much  lefs  extent,  that 


\ 

comes  from  under  the  Exterior  branch  of  the  laft,  clofe 
along  by  the  Top  of  the  Cliffs,  under  Hacliff  or  Archcliff, 
quite  to  the  middle  of  Dovor  town  •  where  it  is  a  little  de- 
preffed,  and  makes  the  two  remarkable  Chalk  hills  in  the 
Cliffs  that  look  down  upon  the  Street. 

Thus  have  I  reduced  all  the  Vallies  of  JV.  E.  Kent  into 
their  feveral  both  General  and  Particular  Collections.  I 
come  now  to  the  Only  Part  of  S.  E.  Kent  that  is  within  the 
DiftriCt  of  my  Chart,  that  is 

THE  ASHFORD  VALE.-  .  JE 

III. 

SCV  T  H-E  A  £  T 
Kent. 

This  in  General  is  all  that  Southern  Country  that  is 
Bounded  above  on  the  N.  by  the  Down-H\\\s  all  along  from 
Charing  by  Wye  to  the  Cliffs  at  Caldham  above  Folkftonj 

and 
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and  by  the  Stone  Hills  which  run  helozv  almofl  Parallel  to 
the  other,  on  thej1.  from  Boughton  Malherb  by  Chart  and 
Allington  to  the  Folkftone  Cliffs  at  Cock  Point,  which  is  juft 
under  the  beginning  of  the  Down-Hills  under  Caldham. 
But  altho5  all  this  feems  at  firft  fight  to  be  but  One  Country, 
inclofed  within  thefe  General  Hills  ;  yet  in  as  much  as  the 
Eaftern  part  of  it  is  ferved  intirely  by  it’s  own  Waters, 
without  any  communication  with  the  other,  I  call  it  pro¬ 
perly  theAfhford  Vale,  no  farther  than  where  the  River 
Stour  pofleffes  it  ,•  fo  that  the  Weftern  bounds  of  this  Vale 
are  made  by  a  little,  Gentle,  rifing  hill,  that  goes  acrofs  from 
the  Down  to  the  Stone-hills  between  Lenham  and  Bough- 
ton  ;  for  all  over  that  Tradt  of  above  two  miles  wide, 
the  Exterior  Brooks  of  the  Stour ,  and  thofe  of  the  Leeds- 
Caftle  branch  of  the  Medway  part  from  one  another.  And 
in  like  manner,  the  Raftern  limits  are  form’d  by  a  gentle  but 
More  obvious  Rifing  between  the  fame  ledges  of  the  hills, 
eroding  the  Country  from  Poftling-wents,  under  Brockhull's 
Bufhes,  by  Honywood,  Newing-Green,  and  Lymne,  to  the 
hills  above  Weft-Hyth  ;  where  the  Exteriors  of  the  River 
Stour  part  from  the  Exteriors  of  the  Weft hanger-Park  Brooks, 
which  take  a  contrary  courfe  down  to  the  Sea.  I  (halt 
therefore  demonftrate  thefe  Regions  as  Dift'tnB  from  one 
another,-  the  Firft  under  the  Title  of  the  /Ifhford,  and  the 
Second  under  that  of  th z Folkftone  Vale. 

We  have  already  accompanied  the  River  Stour  thro5  it’s 
Dale  to  Wye,*  where  it  gees  out  from  theAfhford  Vale  as 
a  Single  Dudl  or  Channel  to  Convey  the  River,  already 
formed  in  the  Vale,  away  to  the  Sea;  which  it  does,  with 
theAccefiion  of  but  a  few  more  Waters  here  and  there  col¬ 
lected,  from  this  place  quite  down  to  the  Bay.  But  from 
Wye  upwards  it  receives  into  both  fides  of  it’s  bofom  many 
Waters  from  the  Down-Hills  all  the  way  up  to  Afhford ; 
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the  Channel  being  as  yet  (ingle  or  undivided.  And  let  it  be 
here  remark’d,  that  the  V allies  that  are  contain’d  within 
both  the  Lenham  and  the  Poftling  Divifion  of  the  / Ifhjord - 
Vale ,  are  all  IVater-Y allies,*  they  being  the  Matrix ,  in 
which  the  River  is  entirely  Generated  or  formed  j  and 
principally  from  the  Brooks  that  fpring  from  the  Doivn 
Hills.  Thefe  therefore  are  they,  which  I  fliall  briefly 
run  over  •  for  as  for  the  Others  which  come  from  the  Stone 
Hills,  their  Courfe  is  (o  Jhort>  efpecially  in  the  Lenham  Di¬ 
vifion,  that  it  is  but  of  fmall  Moment  to  either  the  Progrefs 
or  Increafe  of  the  River  to  give  any  more  than  a  general 
notion  of  them.  But  as  Thefe  Valiies  joyn  their  Streams  all 
over  the  Vale  to  the  Formation  of  the  River  in  the  Mea¬ 
dows,  give  me  leave  juft  to  hint,  that  whether  I  deferibe 
them  by  the  Courfe  of  their  Waters  or  of  the  Valiies  them- 
fclves,  and  whether  I  Infert  them  into  the  River  or  into  the 
Meadows,  the  Defcription  amounts  to  the  fame;  and  I  fhall 
ufe  them  interchangeably. 

The  River  which  at  Afhford  is  fplit  into  two  Du6ts  or 
Arms  naturally  divides  the  Country  into  fo  many  nearly 
Equal  parts:  the  IVeftern  may  be  called  the  Lenham  and 
the  Eafiern  the  Poftling  Divifion.  We  fliall  begin  then  our 
Defcription  at  IVye ;  here  the  valiies  of  the  Stour  firft: 
Traverfe  the  Country  both  from  the  IV,  and  the  E.  from 
the  great  Ledge  of  the  Down  Hills  down  into  the  River ,  viz, 
from  EaftweU  Park  on  one  fide  of  it’s  Channel  and  Wye- 
Downs  on  the  other.  And  the  Capillaries  of  the  two  Interior 
Valiies  of  both  thefe  Suits,  defeend  as  aforefaid,  from  a  very 
gentle  Rife  in  the  great  Chafm  at  Wye,  which  eroding  from 
Lull  to  hill,  manifeftly  here  feparates  the  Afhford  vale  from 
,the  Stour-dale,  as  before  explain’d. 

In  our  Western  Divifion,  Th  ere  are  five  confiderable 
Valiies  that  come  from  Eaflwell  Park  into  the  main  Chan¬ 
nel 
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nel  of  the  River  before  it  divides  at  Afhford;  which  makes 
a  diftindt  Region  of  itfelf.  It’s  bounds  are  Wye,  Chailock, 
Eaftwell,  Potter’s -Corner,  Godington  Toll,  Afhford,  Co- 
ningsbrook,  and  fo  back  to  Wye  again. 

The  Firft  of  thefe  is  the  Spring-Grove  branch  that  comes 
a  large,  deep,  dry  Valley  from  between  the  hills  about  Chai¬ 
lock  and  the  Eaftern  fide  of  the  Park  to  Brewhoufe  and 
Ely.  Here  this  firft  Spring  of  the  V ale  Arifes,  (for  the 
little  Rill  from  Buckwell  is  fo  fhort  that  I  pafs  over  it)  and 
from  hence  it  Aides  down  thro5  a  large  and  fair  V alley  by 
Spring-Grove  into  the  Meadows  at  Wye  Bridge.  This  Val¬ 
ley  Inofculates  all  it’s  Exterior  Dufts  Arongly  with  the  Exteri¬ 
ors  of  the  Grav’ny  Valley  of  the  Weftern  Divifion  of  A7.  E. 
Kent,  all  over  the  top  of  the  hills  at  the  Lees  and  Kings- 
wood. 

The  Second  Branch  comes  from  a  fpring  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Park  down  under  Boughton  Lees,  and  fo  by  Wil¬ 
mington  into  the  River  under  Frogbrook. 

The  Third  comes  from  the  farther  End  of  Chailock  Lees 
and  the  Spit-gate  of  Longbeech-Wood  thro5  the  Weft  and 
the  South  fides  of  the  Park  to  Eaftwell ;  a  Deep,  Compound 
dry  valley  fo  far  ,*  but  here  juft  by  the  Church  fprings  a 
Brook  that  flows  down  by  Kennington  and  Clip-mill  into 
the  River  near  the  other:  This  alfo  at  it’s  Original  makes 
a  Grand  Inoficulation  with  the  Capillary  extremities  of  the 
Interior  branch  of  the  Grav'ny,  and  the  Exterior  of  the 
Ofpringe  valley,  between  Weftwell-Downs  and  Pattock  ; 
and  in  concert  with  the  Lateralis  of  the  Spring-Grove  val¬ 
ley,  it  makes  the  Park  a  Diftindt  Hill  from  all  the  Reft, 
and  opens  a  free  Communication  of  the  Air  between  the 
Afhford  Vale,  and  the  Weftern  Part  of  N.  E.  Kent.  It  alfo 
fnapes  the  Turn  of  the  Down-hills  from  their  Southern 
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couiTe  at  Godrnerfnam,  into  their  Wefterly  or  General 
Flange. 

The  Fourth  begins  at  the  South  corner  of  the  Park  at 
the  foot  of  the  Hill,  clofe  by  the  Laft,  into  whofe  fide  it  is 
fo  in fenfibly  Inofculated  that  it  requires  very  clofe  Obferva- 
tion  to  know  whether  this  or  the  laft  be  the  Valley  that 
comes  from  Spit-gate,-  and  gliding  down  on  the  other  fide 
of  Kennington  Common  and  Burton,  where  it  is  called 
Bacon's  Water,  it  mixes  with  the  River  near  Wilsborough 
Lees.  An  Interftice  of  about  a  mile  between  the  mouth  of 
thefe  two  laft  vallies  is  regularly  fill’d  up  by  little  fhort  ones 
that  fall  from  the  Eaft  and  South  fides  of  Kennington-Com- 
mon  into  the  Winding  Reach  of  the  River  under  Burton, 
y.  The  Fifth  comes  a  little  more  Weft  from  the  foot  of  the 

Hills,  as  do  all  the  fucceeding  ones  $  and  by  it’s  Lateralis 
forms  the  Ridge  of  the  hill  that  Separates  this  Divifion  from 
the  next,  all  thro’  it’s  defcent*  being  Inofculated  every  where 
infenfibly  with  it,  after  the  general  method  of  Neighbouring 
vallies:  About Sandyhurfi  it’s  Water  arifes,  which  takes  it’s 
Courfe,  thro’  the  Warren,  by  Bibrook  into  the  River  not  far 
from  the  North  fide  of  Afhford-Bridge.  In  it’s  paffage  it 
inofcuUtm .  receives  into  it’s  bofom  feme  deep  Lateralis,  that  Inofculate 
very  ftrongly  with  the  lower  Divifion  around  Godiogton- 
Toll-  but  the  Reft  of  them,  heading  up  to  the  Ridge  of 
Chart  Leacon  and  Afhford,  prepare  the  River  for  it’s  divi¬ 
fion  into  it’s  two  Arms:  which  Apparatus  is  anfwer’d  by 
other  (Fort  Lateralis  that  go  down  on  each  fide  from  this 
II.  Ridge  into  the  River  between  A (hford  and  Chart.  And  this 
Ajhford*  Latter  part  may  if  you  pleafe  be  confider’d  as  a  Diftinft  di¬ 
vifion,  as  it’s  Apparatus  belongs  entirely  to  itfelf;  but  it  is 
(mail,  and  has  nothing  remarkable  enough  in  it  to  need  a 
farther  Dcfcription. 


As 
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As  to  the  Reft  of  this  branch  of  the  River  which  defeends 
to  this  place  by  Charing  from  it’s  head  at  Lenham,  I  (hall 
confider  it  all  as  one  Region ;  and  enumerate  it’s  V allies  in 
the  Order  as  they  lye. 

The  Firft  of  thefe  \r allies  which  is  moft  Considerable,  is 
a  large,  Deep,  Compound  valley.  It  comes  from  the  W eft- 
well  down-hills  between  Diggs’s  and  Shottington  Farm ;  oc¬ 
cupying  the  fpace  of  two  miles  at  it’s  original  It  has  Three 
Great  Branches  ,*  the  Weftwell,  the  Park-houfe  and  Diggs’s. 
The  two  former  of  which  are  united  with  the  Third  under 
Hothfield  ‘  from  whence  they  haften  down  to  the  Meadows 
at  Worting  Mill. 

The  Second  is  a  Single  valley  that  comes  from  the  Hills 
dole  to  the  other,  and  receiving  fbme  pretty  large  Lateralis 
from  the  other  fide  of  Hothfield  Heath,  it  finks  into  the 
River  at  the  Paper-mill. 

The  Third  is  a  Compound  of  two  Branches*  they  come 
down  from  the  hills  above  Weftwell  Leacon  and  Diggs’s  in¬ 
to  the  River  near  Broken- Foreftall. 

The  Fourth  is  a  double  Water  that  comes  from  between 
Pett  and  Charing,  Eaft  under  Calehill- Warren  into  the 
River  at  Ford- Mill. 

The  Fifth  is  a  large  Compound  valley,  whole  Original 
pofTeflfes  a  mile  between  Charing  and  Cobham.  It  is  made 
up  of  three  Principal  branches  •  which  run  down  from  the 
hills  by  Charing,  Hook  and  Cobham,  to  their  Union  at 
Stone-ftreet$  from  whence  it’s  Dud  makes  it’s  way  be¬ 
tween  Park-houfe  and  Cale-hill  into  the  River  at  Little 
Chart. 

The  Sixth  is  a  Single  Valley,  that  falls  from  the  hills  be¬ 
tween  Cobham  and  New  Shelves,  and  enters  the  Meadows  a 
little  diftance  from  the  laft  on  the  Weft  of  Park-houfe. 
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The  Seventh  is  a  large  Valley,  that  comes  from  between 
New  Shelves  and  the  laft,  and  goes  down  by  Borely  over 
Charing-Heath  into  the  Meadows  a  little  more  to  the  Weft. 

The  Eighth  comes  from  between  New  and  Old  Shelves, 
down  between  the  two  Heaths  into  the  River  a  little  more  to 
the  Weft.  <Y  '  d"-  “  "Y 

The  Ninth  comes  from  between  Old  Shelves  and  Eaft- 
Lenham,  down  by  Rating-Foreftall  over  Lenham  Heath 
into  the  Meadows  ftill  a  little  more  to  the  Weft,  This  Val¬ 
ley  has  two  or  three  confiderable  Lateralis  which  form  the 
hill  of  Lenham  Heath  on  the  North  fide  of  it,  and  Inofcu- 
culate  with  the  Lateralis  of  the  main  River  Vallies,  from 
Eaft  Lenham  to  the  Heath.  The  Intermediate  Space  be¬ 
tween  this  Branch  and  the  next  is  made  up  with  fhort  La¬ 
teralis  that  form  the  hill  of  the  Lenham  Heath  on  the  fide 
of  the  River. 

About  a  mile  farther,  a  little  before  you  come  to  Royton - 
Chappel  and  Chilton ,  There  is  a  Center  of  three  Vallies,  the 
Northern  one  of  which  is  indeed  properly  only  the  Chan¬ 
nel  of  the  River.  This  comes  from  one  Spring  in  Lenham- 
ftreet  •  and  from  another  in  the  road  to  Charing,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  more  to  the  Eaft  called  Street-well,  which  is  the  Reputed 
head  of  the  River.  The  Rills  that  go  off  from  thefe  two 
having  collc&ed  the  Waters  from  under  the  hills  by  their 
Original  capillary  veins,  and  received  other  Lateral!  ones 
in  their  Defcent,  form  the  Original  Channel  of  the  River,  that 
goes  Weft  under  Roy  ton- Chappel  into  the  Meadows  a  little 
below  Chilfon .  At  this  place  come  in  alfo  the  two  other 
Branches  ;  one  Double  from  Sandway  on  each  fide  of  Chil- 
io n,  and  the  Other  from  Houghton  Malherb.  The  Ex- 
tream  Capillaries  of  the  two  Former,  as  alfo  all  theWeftern 
Lateralis  of  the  River-branch  of  the  Northern  Vallies,  arife 
as  aforefaid  all  acrofs  the  Country,  Infenfibly  Imfcnlated  with 
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the  Capillaries  of  a  Branch  of  the  Medway ,  (the  Principal 
or  Reputed  head  of  which  is  call’d  Eawell ,)  which  part 
from  one  another  on  this  hill,  and  defcend  contrary  ways ; 
Our  Waters  running  as  here  defcribed  into  the  Stour,  and 
thofe  of  the  Other  by  Leeds  into  the  Medway  at  Maidftone. 

As  for  the  Southern  V allies  of  the  Stour,  quite  from 
Boughton  Malherb  to  Afhford,  they  are  fo  fhort  and  of  fo 
little  Confequence,  not  indeed  as  to  the  number  but  the 
Quantity  of  Waters  they  bring  into  the  Stour,  that  this 
River  may  be  very  well  deem’d  to  be  the  Offspring  of  the 
Down-hills.  But  thefe  V allies  have  a  Secondary  XJfe  that 
claims  our  notice,  which  is  to  Form  on  our  fide  the  Ridge 
of  the  Stone- hills,  which  are  the  Boundary  of  this  Vale- 
■  Country  from  the  greater  Vale  the  Weald  of  Kent,*  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  River  Medway  arifes  exa&ly  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Stour  does  under  the  Downs. 

i 

So  much  for  our  Weftern,  let  us  now  go  back  to  the 
Union  of  the  two  Rivers  at  Afhford,  and  attend  the  Eaftern 
branch  up  to  it’s  head. 

This  is  all  that  Region  which  lies  on  the  Eaftern  fide  of 
the  Channel  of  the  Stour,  and  is  canton’d  out  on  the  North, 
by  Five  fetts  of  Vallies  into  fo  many  Subdivifions ;  and  on 
the  South  it  has  feveral  more  which  compofe  Twoon\y. 

The  Firft  Divifion  on  the  North  contains  Six  confiderable 
Vallies,  and  four  fhort  ones,  that  come  down  from  the 
Down-hills  between  Wye,  Cold-Harbour,  and  Brook  on  the 
North,  and  Hinxhill  and  Afhford  on  the  South.  They  lye 
fo  plain  and  Collateral  with  one  another  that  they  need  no 
farther  Defcription,  than  to  fay,  that  they  are  all  included 
between  the  Channel  of  the  Stour,  and  the  long  Ridge  of 
the  Hill  that  runs  down  by  the  Eaft  of  Brook,  Spelders  Hill, 
Hinxhill  and  Wilsborough  j  all  which  diftinguifhes  This  from 
the  Second  Divifion. 
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•The  Second  General  Divifion  is  all  poffefs’d  by  one  large 
.Compound  valley,  that  fpreads  itfelf  over  a  very  confider- 
able  Trad  of  Land.  This  Carries  that  large  Brook  or 
Rivulet  that  drains  it’s  various  parts,  and  comes  down  under 
Hinxhill ,  by  Swatfield  bridge  and  Wilsborough-mill  into  the 
River  below.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Hill  of  the  Firft  Divi¬ 
fion  all  the  length  of  it’s  N.  IV.  fide:  at  Top  it’s  confines  lie 
between  7>^y-town  and  Hampton ;  on  the  Eaft  it  has  the 
hill  that  defeends  from  Hampton  to  the  Red-lyon  by  Bra- 
bourn  Lees  ,*  and  on  the  South  below,  it  is  confin’d  between 
Sevington  and  Wilsborough  down  to  the  Meadows  under 
Alfop-green  at  Hockwood  Barn.  It’s  particular  branches  are 
numerous,  both  on  the  North  and  the  South  fide  of  it’s 
Channel. 

On  the  North  it  has  Seven  ,*  whereof  the  Firft  comes 
double  partly  from  Wilsborough- Lees  and  partly  from  a  little 
under  Hinxhill,  where  it  is  ftrongly  Inofculated  with  the 
Sixth  branch  of  the  Wye  Divifion.  The  other  fix  come 
from  the  hills  between  Troy-town  and  Brabourn-ftreet,  pof- 
fiefiing  the  fpace  of  upwards  of  a  mile  and  a  half  at  the  Ori¬ 
ginal,  and  they  fall  down  into  the  Brook  fucceffively  one 
after  another  to  the  Eaft  of  Swatfield  Bridge. 

Th ^Southern  fide  of  this  Brook  is  occupied  by  Four  principal 
vallies  that  come  down  from  Sevington,  Merfham- ftreet, 
Hatch' Park, ,  Smeath  and  Brabourn-  Lees ;  which  taking  up  the 
fpace  of  about  two  miles,  go  into  the  Meadows  between 
Swatfield  Bridge  and  the  Tile-Kiln  under  Brabourn-Lees* 
As  for  the  lower  part  of  this  Valley  at  the  Meadows  quite 
up  to  Swatfield  Bridge,  which  is  a  Dud  of  fomewhat  above 
two  miles  and  a  half  long;  it  has  no  branches,  only  many 
very  fhort  Lateralis  on  each  fide,  that  compofe  the  Ridge 
•on  this  fide  of  it’s  Channel,  that  feparates  it  from  th t  Proper 
River  Stour.  And  it’s  other  or  Upper  extremity  that  lyes 

above 
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above  the  Tile-Kiln  aforefaid,  is  only  a  Single  Dud  fur  null¬ 
ed  with  four  or  five  Lateralis  up  to  it’s  Original  at  Comb, 
under  the  hills  near  Brabourn. 

The  Third  Divifion  is  a  little  narrow  Slip  that  lies  under 
the  laft,  clofe  down  to  the  Channel  of  the  main  River;  in 
length  from  Hockwood  Barn  by  Merfham  to  Scotts-Hall , 
near  five  miles  and  a  half;  in  which  fpace  about  a  dozen 
confiderable  compound  Lateralis  enter  the  common  Channel 
of  the  Stour,  which  come  down  from  the  Ridge  of  the  In¬ 
termediate  hill  laft  mention’d,  that  feparates  the  Brook 
vallies  from  the  Stour,-  the  laft  of  thefe  is  the  longeft  of 
them  all,  as  it  comes  near  a  mile  and  a  half  from  it’s  Inof- 
culation  on  Brabourn  Lees  with  the  laft  branch  of  the  Brook 
Valley  near  Birch-holt.  This  Diftrid,  correfpondent  to 
the  Second  or  the  Weftern  divifion,  prepares  the  Exit, 
and  conduds  the  Channel  of  it’s  Eaftern  Arm  of  the 
Stour. 

The  Fourth  is  a  large  Divifion  :  from  it’s  Grand Inofcula- 
itori at  Limridge-Green  to  the  Meadows  under  Selling,  it  is 
five  miles  long ;  and  in  width  from  the  Ridge  hill  of  the 
laft  Divifion  to  the  foot  of  Hampton  hill  about  three.  It 
has  Two  large  Vallies,  that  traverfe  the  whole  Northern 
fide  of  the  Vale,  diredly  from  the  hills  above  Brabourn  and 
Horton  into  the  River* 

The  Firft  of  thefe  is  a  large  Single  valley,  that  comes 
from  Brabourn  down  between  the  Lees  and  Stone-hill  into 
the  Meadows  above  Scott's- Hall. 

But  the  Second  is  a  very  confiderable  Compound  Valley 
of  a  much  greater  Extent,  poflefling  in  width  near  two 
miles  from  Brabourn  to  Mount  Morris ,  and  in  length  near 
five.  It  begins  above  the  Down-hills  beyond  Stoudng  Com  ¬ 
mon,  where  it  Inofculates  ftrongly  with  the  Exteriors  of  the 
Great  Bridge  Valley,  the  Elmfted  Branch  of  the  Petham 
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Valley  on  one  fide;  and  the  Capillary  expanfions  of  the 
Great  Nailbourn  Valley  on  the  other  ;  and  then  pafles  down 
thro5  a  great  Deep  Chafm  or  opening  of  the  Down-hills 
which  makes  a  Capacious  Sinus,  between  Brabourn  and 
Hampton- hill.  So  far  it  is  a  dry  Valley;  but  at  Stouting, 
a  little  above  the  Church,  arifes  the  Spring  that  is  the  head 
of  the  Brook  or  Rivulet;  which  receiving  confiderable  La¬ 
teral  Is,  runs  down  by  Broadftreet  and  Hodiford  between 
Stone-hill  and  Sellinge  into  the  Meadows  a  little  Eaft  of  the 
other. 

The  Fifth  and  Laft  Region  is  poffefled  by  the  Immediate 
Channel  of  the  River  and  it’s  Lateralis  from  Sellinge  up  to 
the  head  at  Poftling.  It  is  bounded  by  Sellinge- Lees,  Hyam 
and  Mount  Morris  on  the  IV ;  by  the  Hills  from  Hampton- 
hill  to  Brockhull’s-bufhes  on  the  N :  on  the  £.  by  Poftling- 
wents,  Hony-wood  and  Newin-green ;  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
Stone-hills  from  Bellaview  to  Weft-Hyth.  It  has  feveral 
Suits  of  large  Laterall  Branches  on  each  Side.  The  Firft, 
which  is  on  the  North  fide  of  the  River,  is  a  Series  of  three 
Vallies,  that  come  down  from  the  Stone-hills  about  Lymse, 
collateral  to  one  another,  and  feparates  this  from  the 
Southern  Divifion  of  this  Eaftern  Region  of  the  Stour  and 
from  the  Folkftone  Vale. 

The  Second,  which  is  Oppofite  to  it  on  the  South  fide, 
is  a  ihort  compound  Valley  that  comes  from  Hyam  and 
Hayton  into  the  Meadows  at  Gimings-brooks. 

The  Third  on  the  E.  oppofite  to  the  farther  part  of 
the  laft,  comes  from  it’s  Eaftern  bounds  at  Hony-wood  into 
the  River  S.  under  Stamford  Church, 

The  Fourth  Suit  comes  from  Mount- Morris  on  the  IV. 

'  < 

and  Poftling-wents  on  the  E.  under  the  Lees  into  the  Mea- 

O 

dows  on  the  North  fide  of-  Stamford  Church.  Above  this 
place  the  Channel  is  divided  into  two  branches  that  fall 

down 
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Sinus* 


down  thro5  another  large  Chafm  or  Sinus  that  is  formed 
between  the  hills  above  Poftling  and  Brockhull’s-bulhes. 

Here  iffue  the  Exterior  Springs  of  the  River,  but  particularly  iht  StcWi. 
That  which  arifes  clofe  to  the  Church,  under  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  that  has  a  fingle  Ewe-tree  at  the  top  of  it:  This  is  the 
Spring  that  comes  out  of  the  living  Rock  at  five  or  fix  Spout- 
holes  big  enough  to  receive  a  Mans  head :  and  this  (tho* 
there  are  at  lead  five  or  fix  Springs  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
place,  and  all  of  them  contained  within  this  Sinus)  is  whan 
is  commonly  called  the  River-head \  as  it  is  a  conftant  Springs 
that  never  fails  in  the  dryeft  Seafons.  So  far  thefe  are  all 
Water-Y allies,  the  true  natural  Veins  of  the  River,  that  Col¬ 
led:  their  ftores  from  every  individual  part  of  the  hills,  both 
the  Greater  and  Letter:  what  remains  of  this  Valley  from 
this  place  upwards  is  all  Dry.  It  arifes  above  the  hills  on 
the  back  of  the  River-head,  between  Loufeborough  and 
Brockhull’s-bufhes  ,*  and  it  is  fo  ftrongly  but  gradually  Inofiulat-  /aofa*!mon  and 
edmth  the  Exteriors  of  the  Liminge  Branch  of  the  Great  Nail- 
bourn  Valley  (the  pattage  of  it’s  younger  brother  the  Bourn) 
that  it  is  difficult  to  fay  Which  of  the  vallies,  the  Liminge  or  the 
Poftling  Group,  it  belongs  to,-  but  when  in  about  half  a  mile’s 
diftance  from  it’s  origin al,  it  arrives  at  the  turn  of  the  Hill, 
that  lies  above  the  River-head,  it  is  diftinguifhable  enough, 
and  opens  it’s  pattage  into  the  great  Gap  or  Sinus  of  the 
Poftling  branch,  as  above  deferibed. 

As  for  the  Vallies  in  the  Southern  Region  of  this  Eaftern 
Divifion,  as  they  are  of  more  confideration  than  thole  of 
the  Weftern,  I  fhall  afford  them  a  little  notice.  They 
properly  make  two  Divifions,  One  on  the  Weftern  and  the 
other  on  the  Eaftern  fide  of  Collier  Hill. 

The  Former  has  Six  or  Seven  Branches The  Firft  of 
which  is  a  large  Compound  Valley,  confiding  of  five  or  lix 
fe&ians  that  are  the  Proper  Veins  of  what  is  called  the 
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-Old  Stour  j  They  bring  their  Waters  from  Beauvoir-fhales, 
the  Moted-houfe,  Kingsnorth,  and  Byrchland-wood,  into 
the  Channel  of  the  River  at  Park-Dyke  and  Hockwood- 
Barn.  The  moll  Wefterly  of  them  bounds  this  from  the 
Wtftern  Region  of  the  Afnford  Vale,  and  it’s  Southern 
Capillaries  from  the  Waters  of  the  Weald  of  Kent.  The 
other  five  or  fix  are  all  fingle  and  grow  fhorter  and  (horter 
the  higher  they  come  into  the  Channell,  forming  the  Low 
ridge  of  this  Gentle  Hill  from  Byrchland-Wood  (by  Collier- 
Hill)  to  Broad- Oak,  and  Inofculatmg  all  their  Extremities 
round  the  hill  with  thofe  both  of  the  firft  Branch  of  the 
Eaftern  Divifion,  and  the  Bonnington  branch  of  the  Weald. 

To  the  Second  or  Eaftern  Part,  belong  alfo  fix  or  feven 
Tallies,  The  Firft  of  them  comes  a  confiderable  length 
from  under  the  Stone-hills  above  Allington- Fright,-  in  it’s 
Defcent  receiving  fome  Lateralis,  particularly  one  large 
Compound  one,  that  forms  the  Eaftern  fide  of  Collier-hill. 
The  others  arife  all  at  the  top  of  the  Stone-hills,  from  the 
Quarry  above  Allington  Fright  to  Afterpool  near  Lymne; 
and  they  come  down  in  more  Oblique  dire&ions  into  the 
River  between  Eve-Gate  and  Sellinge-Lees,  in  fo  regular  a 
manner,  that  they  need  no  farther  Explanation. 

I  have  now  accompanied  the  River  Stour  up  to  Both  it’s 
Heads,-  and  have  finifhed  my  Progrefs  thro’  the  Afhford 
Vale.  I  proceed  now  to  the  other  part  of  this  Low  Coun¬ 
try,  which  is  the 

FOLKSTONE- VALE. 

This  is  a  pretty  pleafant  little  Region  Independent  on  any 
other  part  of  the  Country,  It  has  Downs  $  it  has  Meadows ,- 
•it  has  Marfhes,,-  it  has  Brooks-  it  has  every  thing  in  fmall 
.parcels  that  you  find  in  the  larger  Regions.  It  is  bounded 
£>n  the  IF.  by  the  Ridge  of  a  Gentle  hill  that  fe parates  the 

Ex- 
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Exteriors  of  the  Slabrook-Valley  from  the  Exteriors  of  the 
Stour  in  the  Afhford  Vale.  On  the  N.  the  Down-hills  from 
Brockhull’s-bufhes  to  the  Cliffs  at  Caldham  diftinguiih  it 
from  Uphill  Eaft  Kent,  for  the  length  of  fix  miles.  On 
the  N.  E.  from  Caldham  on  thefe  Cliffs  to  the  Saltwood 
Brook  at  the  Eaflern  end  of  Hyth  (about  five  miles  and  a 
half)  it  is  included  within  the  Sea  fhore  ;  and  on  the  S 
from  that  Brook  to  the  Exterior  of  the  Afhford  Vale,  about 
three  miles  more,  it  is  divided  by  the  Stone-hills  from  Rom» 
ney  Marfh.  It’s  greateft  length  from  Newing-green  to 
the  Cliffs  at  Caldham  is  eight  miles.  It’s  Vallies,  as  thofe 
of  the  Afhford  Vale,  are  all  Water-  Vallies. 

The  Difpofition  of  the  Vallies  of  this  Country  naturally 
make  two,  viz.  the  S.Weftern  and  N.EafternXDWxhons,  whereof 
the  Firft  contains  three,  viz .  the  Slabrook,  the  Saltwood  and 
the  Sea-brook  Waters;  and  the  other  but  Two,  viz .  the 
Sandgate  and  Folkftone  Brooks. 

The  Slabrook  is  the  moft  Weftern  Water;  it  flows  down  a 
large  compound  Valley  that  comes  by  three  or  four  Branches 
from  the  hill  that  feparates  thefe  from  the  Stour  Vallies 
under  the  Down-hills  at  Brockhull’s-bufhes ;  and  alfo  from 
many  more  all  over  the  top  of  Weftenhanger-Park  as  far  as 
to  the  Stone-hill:  Thefe  are  alljoyn’d  at  the  Slabrook,  which 
falls  down  into  the  Sea  IV.  of  Hyth,  at  the  N.  E.  end  of  the 
Tail  of  the  great  Bank  of  Sea-baich  that  lines  the  Shore 
two  miles  long,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide. 

The  Saltwood  Brook  comes  from  Beachborough  Hill, 
down  under  Saltwood  Caftle  on  the  other  fide  of  Hyth  into 
the  Sea  near  the  Former. 

The  Seabrcok  is  the  Principal  water:  It  comes  out  of  a 
Great  Sinus  under  the  Hills  at  the  Hangers  between  Beach- 
borough  and  Newington  in  four  or  five  branches.  It  is  a 
large  Compound  Valley,  of  which  the  Principal  is  that 
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which  comes  from  clofe  under  Tatter- Lees:  They  all 
defcend  by  Frognall  and  Newington,  unite  at  Cold  Harbour* 
and  after  receiving  Lateralis  on  both  fides,  go  into  the  Shore  at 
Seabrook.  At  the  end  of  this  Sinus  is  a  General  Grand 
Inofculation  of  this  Vale  with  both  the  Upper  Region  and 
the  Alhford  Vale.  For  on  the  W.  the  hills  of  the  Hangers 
fmky  to  let  in  th zEching  orEaftern  Group  of  the  Great  Nail- 
bourn  Valley,-  whilft  the  Lim'mge  or  Weftern  Group  of  the 
fame  Inofculates  as  ftrongly,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Hill, 
with  the  Exteriors  of  the  Stour  above  it’s  Head  at  Poftling. 
And  on  the  N  the  Vallies  Ihoot  up  feveral  leffer  Heads  thro’ 
the  leffer '*  Si  nufes  of  the  Hangers,  and  Inofculate  more  In- 
fenfibly  with  the  Exteriors  of  the  Denton branch  of  the  Bar¬ 
ham  Valley,  that  begins  it’s  Courfe  on  the  Hills  between 
Tatter-Lees  and  Arpinge-ftreet.  Thefe  three  Vallies  run 
diredtly  acrofs  the  Vale  from  the  Hills  to  the  Sea,  and  the 
Lafl:  of  them  extends  itfelf  to  the  length  of  four  miles,  which 
is  the  Greateft  Width  of  this  whole  Country. 

But  the  Vallies  of  the  Northern  Region,  which  are  but7zew, 
take  a  more  oblique  or  Eafterly  courfe  to  the  Sea.  The 
Fuji  is  a  fmall  one,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  Length,  and 
does  but  fill  up  the  Interval  betwixt  the  next  of  This  and  the 
lafl:  of  the  other  Divifion.  It  comes  from  the  Eaftern  part 
of  Cheriton,  about  the  Oaks,  down  by  Querling  into  the 
Sea  attSWgtfteCaftle.  But  the  main  and  Principal  one  arifes 
by  many  Capillaries  at  the  Exteriors  of  the  Sea-brook,  all 
along  from  Fean  under  the  Hills  alrnoft  as  far  as  to  Cheriton 
Church  ;  which  being  collected  into  a  pretty  Channel,  de¬ 
fee  nds  by  Brcdmere  thro5  Folkftone  down  into  the  Sea,*  re¬ 
ceiving  all  the  way  in  it’s  Defcent  from  the  Down-hills,  for 
the  fpace  of  three  miles,  nine  or  ten  branches,  which  flufh 
the  waters  down  from  feveral  very  plentiful  fprings,  the  mofl 
.  Qonfiderable  of  which,  are  thofe  that  arife  about  the  Cajlley, 

and: 
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and  Sugar-loaf  Hills.  On  the  South  fide  of  it’s  Channel  it 
receives  many  fhort  Lateralis  that  are  not  of  Moment  enough 
to  require  a  particular  defcription.  It  may  be  noted  that 
this  is  the  only  Water  that  empties  itfelf  diredfly  into  the 
Sea,  for  all  the  reft  of  the  whole  Vale  Sink  into  the  Bakh 
and  Sand,  very  near  the  Shore,  andloofe  themfelves  in  it. 

Of  thefe  Streams  I  can’t  but  take  particular  notice  of  one 
that  is  partly  Natural ,  partly  Artificial,  call’d  Si.  Ehfivittis 
Water ,  which  this  Lady  convey’d  to  her  Monaftery.  Thefe 
Frefhes,  we  fuppofe,  ufed  to  be  at  lead  very  frequently, 
Overflowed  with  the  Tide  in  her  time  up  as  high  as  to  that 
place  in  the  Meadows  where  fhe  has  Diverted  it  from  it’s 
natural  Courfe  into  this  AqittfduB,  which  fhe  made  for  the 
fupply  of  her  Houfe.  It  is  the  Current  Opinion  of  the 
People  here,  that  this  Water  does  actually  Afcend  in  it’s 
courfe  from  the  Marfhes  to  the  Bale-Pond \  which  is  the 
Refervoir  or  Bafon  into  which  it  Empties  itfelf-  but 
others  upon  the  principles  of  Hydroftaticks,  won’t  admit 
the  Poflibility  of  any  fuch  afcent,  as  there  is  no  Mill  or 
Engine  to  force  it  up.  I  was  curious  to  know  what 
my  Portable  Barometer  would  fay  to  this  matter  5  therefore 
in  July  laft,  I  went  with  it  from  High-water  mark  under 
Folkftone  town  up  to  th z  Spring-head  and  then  down  again 
by  the  Artificial  Cut  that  carries  this  water,  firft  acrofs  the 
Meadows,  and  then  out  of  them  into  the  Uplands  all  the 
way  to  the  Bale-Pond,  which  is  very  near  the  top  of  the 
Cliffs,  by  the  Church  :  and  from  thence  I  defcended  the  fteep 
way  down  the  Cliffs  to  the  fame  High-water  mark  again 
underneath  them.  And,  becaufe  they  may  be  fomething 
particular,  I  will  here  produce  my  Ohfervations. 

From  High-water  mark  up  to  St.  Enfwith’s  Spring-head, 
about  half  a  mile  J4\  of  the  Caftle-hill,  in  the  next  Sinus- 
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*  beyond  the  Cherry* hole,  it  is  about  two  Miles  and  a  half 
-upon  the  Line. 

From  the  Spring-head  to  the  place  tinder  Bredmere*wood, 
where  the  Artificial  Cut  goes  out  of  the  natural  Channel, 
acrofs  the  Meadows  it  is  a  Mile  $  and  from  thence  to  Drove- 
flocks  at  the  edge  of  the  Meadows  where  it  leaves  them,  it  is 
about  half  a  mile. 

From  thence  to  Wiltie  in  the  Uplands  it  is  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  •  and  from  Wiltie  it  is  half  a  mile  to  the 
Hale-pond,  which  is  within  eight  or  ten  rods  of  the  top  of  the 
Cliffs  that  look  down  to  my  High-water  mark. 

Now  allowing  ninety  perpendicular  feet  for  every  tenth  of  an 
iochof  the  Mercury  in  the  Tube  (which  as  you  will  fee  below, 
k  what  I  find  to  be  near  the  Truth)  it  is  from  High-water  mark 


Perpendicular  Feet.' 

To.St,  Enfwith’s  Spring-Head  -  -  -  -  -  -21 6 

Perp\  Feet. 

From  thence  to  the  Cut  at  Bredmere-wood  -  117 
Fiom  thence  to  the  Edge  of  the  Meadows  at 
Drove-Stocks  -  --  -- 

This  makes  the  Defcent  from  the  Spring,  a 
mile  and  a  half  -----  -  - 

From  thence  to  Wiltie  it  Afcends  - 

This  leaves  from  the  Spring-head  perpr.  feet  of 
Altitude  -  --  -- 

From  thence  to  the  Baie-Pond  it  defeends  again 
Total  Defcent  from  the  Spring  is  - 
From  the  Pond  to  the  High-water  mark  it  is  - 

Total  Elevation  of  the  Spring- head  above 
High-water  mark  is  -----  - 
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Now  if  my  Inflrument  do  not  Deceive  me  (and  I  don’t 
know  any  reafon  to  fufped  either  it  or  myfelf  of  Error  in 
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the  Experiment)  this  is  the  State  of  the  cafe,  however  im¬ 
probable  it  may  feem:  And,  as  I  have  no  time  to  fpend 
upon  Difputes,  I  leave  it  to  the  consideration  .cf  the  Cu¬ 
rious,  without  any  other  Obfervation  upon  it  than  this, 
that  the  Defcent  of  the  Water  of  117  feet  from  the 
Spring  head  to  the  Artificial  cut  at  Bredmere,  is  thro*  a 
Natural  Channel  of  the  Ufual  dimenfions  of  thefe  Spring¬ 
head-Rills,  perhaps  at  a  Medium  fomewhere  about  a  Tard 
wide ,  and  fix  or  eight  inches  deep  $  but  the  AquadnB  that 
diverts  this  Water  from  it’s  natural  courfe  from  this  place  at 
Bredmere  Wood,  and  more  particularly  at  Drove-Stocks, 
juft  where  it  leaves  the  Meadows  to  afcend  (as  is  fuppofed) 
the  Uplands,  it  is  a  fquare  Brick  Channel,  fcarcely  a foot  wide 
or  deep:  fo  that  the  Water  defcends  135  perpendicular  feet 
thro3  a  wide  Channel  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  before  it  makes 
this  fiippofed  Afcent  of  36  feet  to  Wiltie,  thro3  a  narrow  one 
of  three  quarters  of  a  mile.;  from  which  place  all  the  way 
to  the  ciftern  at  Folkftone  town’s  end  it  is  alfo  a  very  narrow 
and  fhallow  Channel :  but  out  of  the  Ciftern  it  is  convey’d 
near  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  thro3  a  wider  cut  into  it’s  general 
Refervoir,  the  Bale- pond.  So  that  the  Vulgar  Opinion  of 
this  Water’s  being  brought  up  to  St.  Enfwith’s  Monaftery, 
feems  to  be  not  altogether  without  Foundation  as  it  does 
manifeftly,  even  by  common  obfervation,  afcend  from  Drove- 
Stocks  to  Wiltie :  but  they  are  deceived  as  to  the  reft  by 
the  high  filiation  of  the  Pond  above  the  Sea,  being  at  the 
fame  time  Ignorant  that  the  Defcent  of  the  valley  from  Drove- 
Stocks  thither  is  fo  great  as  to  leave  this  Pond  in  fadt  iS 
perpendicular  feet  lower  than  the  beginning  of  this  Aquaedudt 
at  the  Edge  of  the  Meadows,  from  whence  it’s  valley  Afcends 
to  Wiltie  and  no  farther. 

I  have  now  nothing  more  to  remark  in  the  Folkftone 
Vale,  than  that  the  Rag-Stone  Hills  which  are  it’s  Maritime 
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boundary,  begin  and  fet  off  almoft  clofe  under,  and  much 
below  the  Chalk  or  Down  Hills,  at  Eaftware  Bay.  They 
take  their  way  faft  by  the  Sea  as  far  as  to  San’gate  Caftlej 
but  here  the  fhore  trending  gradually  towards  the  S.  gives 
room  to  the  narrow  flip  of  the  Tail  of  Romney  Marlh  to 
intervene,-  which,  as  the  Coaft  winds  itfelf  off  towards  Dim- 
church  and  Romney,  grows  wider  and  wider.  But  thefe  Hills 
keeping  on  their  Courfe  direB ,  firft  over  part  of  the  Marfh, 
as  far  as  to  Aliington,  and  thence  by  Chart,  Pluckley  and 
Egerton  to  Bough  ton  Malherb,  they  overlook  the  Weald, 
and  accompany  the  Down-hills  in  pretty  near  a  Parallel  line 
to  the  end  of  my  bounds,  and  much  farther. 

I  come  now  to  the  Weald  of  Kent  and  Romney  Marfh, 
the  other  parts  of  South-Eaft  Kent  ,*  of  which,  as  they  are 
out  of  my  Diftrid:  and  Propofals,  I  fhould  have  nothing  to 
fay,  did  not  my  Defire  of  rendering  my  Chart  as  Compleat 
as  I  can,  difpofe  me  to  praffent  them  each  with  a  Tind:  or 
Ground  fuitable  to  the  General  Nature  of  their  Lands,  and 
to  Map  them  in  a  free  manner  fo  far  as  my  Paper  extends. 
By  this  flight  Work  (ns  I  call  it  in  comparifon  with  the  Reft 
of  my  Chart)  not  only  their  Situation,  but  their  Nature  and 
Content  with  the  reft  of  the  Country  will  plainly  appear. 
And  this  finifhes  the  Defcription  of  the  whole  Eajlern /Ingle 

of  Bt  dta'in  from  Sea  to  Sea. 
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THE  WEALD,  OF  KENT 

Is  all  that  country  that  has  the  Stone- hills  on  it’s  N.  from 
Boughton  Malherb  on  the  IF.  to  Aliington  on  the  A).  Here, 
at  a  little  houfe  called  Cophoufe,  there  fets  off  from  the 
Stone-hills,  another  Ledge  of  hills,  which  are  a  ftiff  Clay  or 
Marie,  the  natural  Soil  of  the  Weald.  Thefe  turn  down 
firft  a  little  way  S.  but  very  quickly  round  off  to  a  S'.  IV. 
dircdion  and  form  a  pleafanc  angle  or  Comer ,  that  lies 
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between  the  Afhford-Vale  and  Romney  Marfh.  This  Ledge 
of  hills  keeps  on  the  fame  courfe,  ftiil  Receeding  farther 
from  the  Stone-hills,  as  it  goes  on  by  Bonington,  Billing- 
ton,  and  Ruckinge  to  Warehorn,  which  is  the  Extent  of 
.  my  Paper  ;  and  thefe  hills  are  it’s  Southern  boundary,  that 
divides  the  Weald  from  Romney  Marfh. 

This  whole  country  is  the  Sinus  or  Matrix  of  the  River 

4 

Medway ,  as  the  Afhford  Vale  is  of  the  Stour :  and  it  is  pro¬ 
portionally  Larger  than  This,  as  the  Medway  is  a  Greater 
river.  And  fo  much  of  it  in  particular  as  appears  in  my 
paper,  under  the  greateft  part  of  the  Stone-hills,  is  pof- 
fefs’d  by  the  main  Branch  of  the  Medway;  whole  Springs, 
Rills,  and  Brooks  arife  and  are  Generated  under  the  foot  of 
thefe  hills,  exactly  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  Stour 
do  from  the  top  of  them,  and  from  th z  foot  of  the  Down-hills. 
That  the  manner  therefore  of  their  fo  doing  may  appear  in 
Concert  with  thofe  of  the  other  River  ,•  I  have  juft  sketch'd 
out,  not  the  very  individual  Local  fprings  and  rills,  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  do  cxadtly  in  the  other  country,  which 
lies  within  my  Defcription  ,*  but  rather  the  manner  of  the 
Rife  of  thefe  rills  of  the  Medway  under  the  hills  oppolite  to 
the  Springs  of  the  Stour  above  them  in  the  Afhford  Vale  5 
and  1  have  pointed  out  the  Courfe  of  their  Defcent  into 
their  Brooks,-  fome  of  the  larger  of  which,  that  have  oc- 
cured  to  me  in  my  feldom  journeys  in  the  Weald,  I  have 
delineated  in  their  proper  places.  So  much  in  fhort  I  have 
done  as  fufficiently  fhows,  when  the  Brooks  or  Rivulets 
which  receive  thefe  their  Rills,  begin  to  be  of  fome  Note, 
But  all  Thefe,  and  many  more  by  me  unknown,  belong  to 
the  main  branch  of  the  Medway  that  Drains  all  this  Country 
(except  thofe  that  water  the  little  Nook  between  Shadox- 
hurft  and  Coppus,  whofe  waters  fall  into  the  Marfh) 
and  they  go  down  in  one  Arm  by  Betherfden,  Smarden, 
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Headcorn,  Style- bridge  and  Hunton,  to  Yaiding,  where  it 
is  united  with  the  Other  Great  branch  of  the  Medway  that 
comes  from  Tunbridge.  Thefe  now  become  One,  take  a 
direction,  (as  the  Stour  does  when  it  leaves  it's  Vale)  and 
roll  along  thro’  Maidftone  and  Rochefter,  a  Noble  wide 
and  deep  River,  into  the  Weft  Swale  •  or  rather  into  the 
Mouth  of  the  Thames,  between  the  Hie  of  Grean  on  one 
fide,  and  Sheernefs  and  Queen  bo  rough  in  Shepey  on  the 
other. 

What  is  farther  remarkable  in  this  Country,  is  it’s  feveral 
very  Grand  Inofculations  with  the  Afhford  Vale.  The  Firjl 
is  between  Surrenden  and  Goldwell  in  Chart  Magna,-  where 
the  Vallies  of  the  whole  country  by  a  very  Gentle  rife  enter 
the  Afhford- Vale ;  with  whole  Vallies  it  is  gradually  yet 
ftrongly  Inofculated :  for  here  they  leave  a  great  Hollow, 
for  the  fpace  of  three  miles,  between  that  and  the  Hill  at 
Goldwell  -  the  Stone-hills  partly  Intermitting  and  partly 
Receeding  inward  to  Hothfield  and  Codington. 

But  the  Second  is  of  a  Grand  Extent.  For  the  Stone- 
hills,  which  Refume  their  courfe  at  Goldwell  and  proceed 
thro’  Great  Chart,  Intermit  or  retire  inward  again  from  the 
Quarrie  atBeauvoir-Shales,  to  Afhford,  Wilsborough,  Seving- 
ton,  Merfham  and  Smeath  :  after  which  they -Return  to  their 
Former  courfe  at  the  Quarry  at  Tap-Hill  on  the  W,  of 
Allingfon.  By  this  Recefs  the  Vale  for  the  Space  of  full 
five  miles  upon  the  line,  is  laid  fo  Infenfibly  into  the  Weald, 
that  it  looks  all  like  one  entire  flat  Country;  the  Defcent 
of  the  Capillary  veflels  of  the  feveral  Waters  being  very 
Gentle;  yet  their  Intermixture  is  fo  Intimate,  that  without 
an  attentive  and  judicious  Search,  you  don’t  perceive  the 
little  Elevation  of  the  Ground,  that  feparates  them  all  from 
one  another,  and  the  Weald  from  the  Afhford- Vale  :  espe¬ 
cially,  as  all  over  this  fpor  of  Ground,  on  this  fide  of  the 
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River  Stour,  the  Soil,  which  is  a  deep  ftifF  Clay,  is  fo  exactly 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  Weald,  that  one  would  be  apt, 
whatever  the  Local  are,  to  lay  the  Philofophicai  bounds 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  River  at  the  Stone-hills,  did  not  the 
manifeft  Diftribution  of  the  Waters  all  thro5  Kingsnoth, 

■  two  contrary-ways,  precifely  Diftinguifh  thefe  two  Regions 
from  one  another. 

Not  far  from  the  Middle  of  this  great  Chaftn  there  is  a 
Remarkable  Hill  that  ftands  fingle  ^  and  I  take  this  partial-  Hill, 

lar  Notice  of  it  that  I  may  obferve  it's  Make  and  Conftrudtion, 
as  it  may  well  pafs  for  a  Sample  not  only  for  others  of  the 
Lame  lore,  but  of  the  Hills  in  general.  It  is  an  high  round 
Mafs,  left  by  the  falling  off  of  the  Capillary  Extremities  of 
feveral  Vallies  that  defeend  from  Three  of  the  branches  of 
the  Stour,  and  perhaps  from  as  many  of  the  Weald,  that 
gently  Inofculate  with  one  another  all  round  the  foot  of  the 
Hill  j  which  going  from  thence  into  their  feparate  Collecti¬ 
ons,  all  equally  contribute  to  it’s  Formation.  But  what  is 
worthy  of  note  (tho3  it  be  no  very  uncommon  thing  in  other 
places)  is  that  at  the  very  Top  of  this  hill  there  is  a  large 
Pondj  which  does  not  give  rife  to  any  of  the  Springs  below  ^  Pond, 
-at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  nor  Communicate  with  them,  except 
in  a  very  flufh  time  of  Water,*  when  it  runs  over  by  a  little 
trench  or  Artificial  Cut  made  for  that  purpofe  from  the  Lip 
of  the  pond  down  to  the  Rills  below.  Nor  do  I  fuppofe 
that  this  pond  is  ever  dry,  for  in  the  Month  of  Auguft  laid, 
when  I  was  there  with  my  Barometer,  after  a  very  Dry  Spring 
and  Summer,*  when  all  the  Fountains  below,  and  a  1  mo  ft  all 
the  ponds  of  the  country  round  about  had  been  dry  a  con- 
•fiderable  time,  the  Surface  of  this  Water  was  of  a  Large 
extent,  and  it  had  a  confiderable  depth  of  Water  in  it.  A 
certain  Argument  in  my  Opinion,  that  whatever  quantities 
of  Water  may  be  generated  by  the  Condenfation  of  Elevated 
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Vapours  about  the  hills,  yet  Nature  has  other  ways  of  fur- 
nifhing  us  with  Water  by  Railing  thofe  of  the  Sea  cleanfed 
and  purified,  or  other  Subterraneous  Waters  into  various 
places  of  the  Country.  Here  was  plenty  when  the  low 
parts  had  none;  nor  were  thofe,  tho’  they  lye  quite  open 
to  the  Sun  and  Wind,  Exhal’d  or  evaporated  fo  faft  as  they 
were  Supplied  by  a  permanent  Spring,  that  arifes,  as  my 
Barometer  informs  me,  near  an  hundred  perpendicular  feet 
above  the  Springs  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  But  this  would 
lead  me  into  a  large  field  of  Difcourfe  ;  I  mud  forbear  this 
Argument  and  clofe  up  my  Defcription  of  this  Country  with 
a  word  of  a  Third  confiderabie  Inofculation  between  the 
Weald  and  the  S.  E.  Region  of  the  Afhford  Vale,  which 
takes  up  all  the  fpace  between  this  Remarkable  Hill  and 
Allington. 

'  •  The  Extreme  Nook  or  Angle  of  the  Weald  being  form’d 
as  aforefaid,  by  the  different  Difpofitions  of  the  Stone  and 
Clay-hills ;  it  is  occupied  by  a  large  Compound  Water- 
Valley,  that  Defcends  by  it’s  main  branch  from  Collier-hill,, 
and  it’s  Leffer  one  from  Allington,  thro’  this  Corner  of  the 
Weald  down  into  Romney  Marfh  ;  into  which  it’s  Mouth 
opens  under  Bonnington.  The  Extremities  of  both  thefe 
Branches  are  ftrongly,  in  whole  Groups,  Inofculated  with  the 
Broad-Oak  branches  of  the  River  Stour  ;  with  one  of  them 
between  the  Hill  and  Allington  Fright;  and  with  the  other 
between  the  Fright  and  the  Corner.  By  this  Artifice  the 
whole  Stour-dale  (which  is  laid  entirely  open  into  the  Afh¬ 
ford- Vale  at  Wye)  Communicates  it’s  Air  with  the  Weald: 
This  derives  it  down  into  the  Marfh,  and  This  to  the  Sea; 
whole  Atmofphere  is  on  the  other  hand  difperfed  all  over 
the  Marfh  from  Dimchurch-Wall,  and  pafles  in  it’s  turn, 
as  the  Winds  carry  it,  thro’  thefe  Avenues  to  the  other  Sea 
at.  Sandwich* Bay.. 


la 
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In  like  manner  it  may,  or  rather  mud  naturally  be  fup- 
pofed  (tho’  for  want  of  actual  knowing,  I  have  not  aflferted 
or  Delineated  it)  that  the  V allies  of  all  that  part  of  the 
Weald,  that  is  not  occupied  by  the  Medway,  •  defeend 
acrofs  this  Corner  of  it  Southward  down  into  the  Marfh,  Th, 
and  thereby  continue  this  intimate  Communication  of 
the  Atmofpheres  of  all  the  Regions  with  one  another; 
and  more  particularly,  that  the  great  Level  that  runs 
up  between  Kenardington  and  IV are  horn  which  I  have  juft 
noted  at  it’s  beginning,  as  well  as  others  which  I  have 
not  noted,  do  meet  the  Extremities  of  the  Medway  Vallies 
fomewhere  about  Woodchurch  as  far  as  to  Shadoxhurft,  for 
fo  far  is  the  Medway  extended;  and  that  others  alfo  do  meet 
the  Waters  of  the  Stour  in  the  manner  as  1  have  deferibed 
the  Bonington  Water :  and  that  thefe  all  come  down  in 
their  feveral  Streams  on  the  E,  of  Warehorn,  by  Ham-ftreet* 
Orl’fton,  Rucking  and  Bilfington  into  the  Marfh. 

And  altho’  I  have  not  the  Authority  of  cither  Simmon  d- 
foils  or  Seller's  Maps  to  back  this  Opinion ;  yet  am  I  thoroughly 
perfwaded  of  the  Truth  of  this  conjedure  from  the  nature  of 
the  country  and  the  difpofition  of  the  Main  ftreams  of  the 
Medway  :  for  thefe  leave  a  Diftrid  that  are  furely  fill’d  up 
with  Water-Vallies  that  defeend  in  a  proper  and  convenient 
order  thro5  it.  Waters  of  Lefler  note,  and  Vallies  of  all 
.forts  are  entirely  out  of  the  Map' makers  Scheme:  their  Si¬ 
lence  therefore  is  not  to  be  urg’d  againft  this  Opinion  ,*  con- 
fidering  efpecially,  that  they  have  neither  of  them  taken  any 
notice  of  the  Brooks  that  do  adually  defeend  from  thefe  In- 
ofculations  which  I  have  juft  now  deferibed ;  It  is  then  no 
wonder,  if  they  overlook  feveral  others  that  traverfe  this  Coun¬ 
try  as  things  too  particular  for  their  notice.  But  whatever  De- 
fed  there  may  poftibly  be  fuppofed  in  regard  to  the  Waters ;  yet 
this  I  know,  that  there  are  ail  over  the  Weald  regular  Suits 
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of  V allies,  that  Inofculate  Above  at  the  hills  in  the  manner 
juft  now  described,  and  maintain  their  Communication  Be¬ 
low,  by  the  entrance  of  their  Mouths  into 

ROMNEY  MARSH. 

This  is  all  that  Maritime,  Low  country,  that  lies  under 
the  Clay  Hills  of  the  Weald,  from  W arehorn  at  the  Utmoft 
limits  of  my  Paper,  as  far  as  to  Coppus ;  between  which 
.and  the  Sea  is  inclofed  the  full  Body  of  the  Marfh.  From 
this  place,  as  th t  Stone-hills  take  their  Range  above  on  the 
N.  and  the  Shore  approaches  nearer  towards  them  from  the 
S.  the  Mar  fit  diminifhes  gradually  in  width,  and  goes  on  by 
Brookhull’s-Barn,  in  a  narrow  Tail  or  flip  between  the 
hills  and  the  great  bank  of  Sea-Baich  that  is  two  miles  long 
and  half  a  mile  wide,  till  it  dwindles  by  degrees  into  nothing 
at  San’gate  Caftle,  where  the  Folkftone  Cliffs  begin.  This 
whole  Trad  was  formerly  all  Sea ,  and  has  been  Inn’d  by 
the  great  induftry  of  the  Inhabitants,  at  the  Expence  of  the 
Lords  or  Landholders ;  principally  by  a  famous  high  Mount 
or  Bank  called  Dimchurch  Wall,  over  which  the  common 
Road  lies  to  Romney;  which  by  the  ftrength  of  partly  it’s 
own  Bulk  and  partly  the  Timber  and  Radle-work,  with 
which  it  is  defended  towards  the  Sea,  keeps  that  voracious 
Element  from  taking  frefh  poffeflion  of  it.  As  for  th t  Wa¬ 
ters  of  this  Country,  which  are  very  numerous,  they  are 
great  Marfh  Guts  and  lefler  Dykes,  that  Sew  into  the  Sea,* 
of  which,  as  the  whole  Country  is  out  of  my  Diftrid,  I  can 
give  but  little  account.  However,  I  have  beftowed  upon 
the  Lands  a  Marfh-Ground,  and  borrowed  the  Waters  from 
Simmondfon’s  Map  of  Kent,  that  it  may  not  appear  quite 
•naked.  As  to  Inof culatiom  with  the  Weald  ,*  I  know  of  none, 
nor  fuppole  there  can  be  any,  except  the  Mouths  of  the  feveral 

•Brooks  that  come  into  it  -from  thence.  For  this  Conn- 
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try,  tho5  it  may  have  Hollows  here  and  there,  can  have  no 
Syftems  or  Suits  of  V allies,  in  as  much  as  it  is  not  properly 
land  but  Seam  it5s  Original.  However  there  is  one  Regular 
fingle  Water-valley;  which  is  the  Interior  Arm  of  the  Sla- 
brook  Water  of  the  Folkftone  Vale.  This  runs,  I  am  apt 
to  believe,  the  whole  Extent  of  the  Marfh  clofe  under  the 
Stone-hills,  from  the  Corner  of  the  Weald  at  Coppus;  but 
I  am  fure  of  it  from  Lymne,  clofe  under  the  foot  of  thefe 
hills,  into  the  Slabrook  valley  at  the  Weft  end  of  Hyth. 

Thus  have  I,  with  no  fmall  labour,  travel’d  over  the 
whole  Country  of  my  Chart,  and  to  the  beft  of  my  power, 
given  a  fufficient  Description  of  all  it5s  Regions  and  Parts, 

And  herein  l  have  made  fuch  a  particular  detail  of  all  their 
V allies 5  that  this  Difcourfe  Compared  with  the  Work,  1 
hope,  will  be  very  Intelligible ;  and  without  it,  it  is  no  won  ¬ 
der  if  This,  like  other  Defcriptions  not  read  with  their  Cor- 
refpondent  Figures,  fliould  appear  Intricate  and  perhaps  Ob- 
feure. 

It  remains  now  only  that  I  explain  the  Defign  and  Ufecf  Scale  ot  Altitudes; 
a  good  number  of  Arithmetical  Figures,  which  you  will  find 
difperfed  all  over  the  Chart,  but  more  particularly  thro5  the 
Courfe  of  the  River*  Thefe  relate  to  the  Altitudes  or  Eleva¬ 
tions  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  Country  above  the  Low  or 
High-water  mark  at  Sandwich-Bay  and  other  places  of  the 
Sea  ;  in  order  to  judge  what  Proportions  the  parts  of  this 
Grand  fabrick  bear  to  one  another. 

Thefe  Figures  belong  principally  to  the  River  Stour,  whole 
Rife  in  the  Afhford- Vale  and  Progrefs  thro5  the  Stour-dale 
take  up  a  great  trad  of  Land.  They  are  the  Refult  of  the 
Torricellian  Experiment  made,  in  order  to  fliow  the  Degrees 
of  the  Afcent  of  the  River  and  it’s  boundaries;  both  Abfo- 
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hue  From  the  Low* water  mark  at  the  Sea,  and  Relative  to 
one  another  between  any  two  given  places. 

in  this  bu  fine  (s  I  employ’d  two  accurate  Upright  Barome¬ 
ters,  both  made  by  the  lame  hand,  upon  the  fame  Con- 
ftrudtion:  one  1  fix’d  in  a  conftant  place  in  myhoufe*  the 
other,  made  into  a  more  Convenient  form  for  Carriage,  l 
took  with  me  in  my  Journeys.  Their  Tubes  are  pretty  large, 
being  ~  of  an  inch  diameter  within ;  and  they  are  both  of  * 
them  equipp’d,  befides  the  common  Scale  of  Inches  and 
Tenths,  with  a  Hiding  Nonius  Scale  and  a  Microfcope  ;  which 
divides  each  tenth  of  the  Inches  into  ten  other  parts,  /.  e . 
into  hundredths,  by  the  coincidence  of  fome  or  other  of  it’s 
lines  with  one  of  the  tenths  of  the  common  Scale;  higher  or 
Lower  according  as  the  Glafs  directs  you  to  let  the  Index 
exactly  to  the  edge  or  top  of  the  Collumn  of  Mercury  in 
the  Tube.  This  is  in  a  few  words  their  Conftrudlion  ;  their 
Ufe  follows. 

Much  Labour  and  Judgment  have  been  bellowed  by  many 
curious  Enquirers  in  diverfe  parts  of  the  World,  in  order  to 
afeertain  the  Quantity  of  perpendicular  heights  that  corref- 
ponds  with  thefeveral  Elevations  and  Depreffions  of  the  Mer¬ 
cury  in  the  Barometer:  but  the  amount  of  their  Experiments 
differs  more  than  one  would  expedl  from  fuch  judicious  and 
faithful  Philofophers.  Mariotte ,  CaJJini ,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  Scheuzers ,  who  have  taken  immenfe  pains  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  height  of  diverfe  Mountains  above  the  Level  of  the 
Sea,  vary  very  much  in  their  Altitudes.  And,  to  be  a  little 
more  particular,  Dereham  for  the  Monument  at  London  gives 
to  each  tenth  of  an  inch  82  perpendicular  feet;  Nettleton  for 
fome  hills  in  Yorkfnire  85  ;  M,  De  la  Hire  for  the  top  of 
the  great  Hall  of  the  Obfervatory  in  Paris  89  ~  ;  Mr. 
Halley  for  Snowdon  Hill  in  Wales  90,  all  Englifh:  and 
Celfiui  for  the  depth  of  a  Mine  near  Upfall  ioj,  and  for  the 
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height  of  a  Tower  hi  feet  of  Swedifh  Meafure:  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  all  which  may  be  feen  in  the  Philofophical  Tranl- 
a&ions  N°.  219.  23 6.  (Lowthorp's  Abridgment,  vol.  ii. 
p.  13.  14.^)  N°.  386  and  388,*  and  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  N0,  33.  Englifh  Edition.  My  own. 
Experiments  for  feveral  Elevations  of  Different  heights, 
amongft  which  the  principal  is  that  of  the  great  Tower  of 
our  Cathedral,  Thefe  give  me  90,  91,  92,  and  once  or 
twice  ninety-five. 

Whence  this  difference  arifes  in  experiments  taken  by  the 
fame  Inftrument  and  the  fame  Obfervator,  I  (hall  not  offer 
to  account  for  $  thefe  are  nicetys  that  I  have  no  need  of  ad~ 
jufting,  as  they  are  of  no  confequence  to  that  General  Idea 
only,  that  I  defign  to  give  of  the  Plan  of  this  country,  as  to 
this  Article:  if  any  one  has  a  mind  to  examine  the  different: 
Expanfions  of  the  Air  at  it’s  different  Elevations  from  the 
furface  of  the  Earth,  allowed  to  different  heights  of  the 
column  of  the  Mercury  in  the  Tube,  he-  may  find  them 
Minutely  calculated  in  Halley’s  and  Nettleton’s  Tables  in  the 
Abridgments  of  theTranfa<5tions  as  before  cited.  But,  not- 
withftanding  thefe  Differences  that  I  have  now  and  then 
found  in  my  Trials  with  the  Barometer,  the  greateft  part 
particularly  of  thofe  that  I  moft  Depend  upon,  give  me  90. 
Wherefore  to  avoid  all  Fra&ions  in  my  Calculation,  and  to 
difincumber  my  Chart  from  too  great  a  number  of  figures 
which  in  many  places  would  breed  confufion,  I  have  Fix’d 
upon  that  round  number  for  the  Conftru&ion  of  my  Scale  of 
Altitudes-  that  being,  as  I  apprehend,  near  to  the  Truth. 

The  two  Barometers,  viz.  the  Standard  and  the  Portable 
that  I  made  u(e  of  in  thefe  experiments,  correfpond  very 
nearly  with  one  another  $  as  it  was  neceffary  they  fhould,  for 
the  Portable  alone  would  have  been  Infuflicient  for  this 
Work :  neither  could  it  be  well  corrected  by  the  other,  if  there 
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were  any  Great  difference  between  them.  This  could  in¬ 
deed  have  told  me  in  a  Single  experiment  or  two,  made  in  a 
Jhort  time  of  one  another,  how  much  Higher  or  Lower  this 
place  was  from  that ;  provided  the  Air  in  the  mean  time  had 
.undergone  no  Alteration  in  it’s  Gravity:  but  as  that  is  very 
feldom  the..cafe  in  our  Climate  for.  24  or  half  24  hours  to- 
,  gether,  it  was  neceffary  to  know  what  thefe  alterations  were, 
and  to  make  proper  Allowances  for  them  in  my  Calculati¬ 
ons.  An  account  therefore  was  kept  of  thefe  taken  from 
,the  Standard  at  home,  as  a  Cheque  upon  the'  Portable , 
.whilft  I  was  employing  this  abroad  in  my  Journeys;  by  exa¬ 
mining  of  which  at  my  Return,  and  feeing  what  Changes 
.there  had  been  in  the  Standard,  and  at  what  hours  of  the 
.day  they  were  noted,  I  had  authority  to  alter  and  amend 
.the  Data  of  the  Portable.,  by  adding,  to  or  fubftraCling  from 
.them  the  Greater  or  Leffer  Gravity  of  the  Air  at  Canterbury  ; 
Jltppofing  it  to  be  the  fame  in  thofe  parts  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  where  I  was  employ’d,  as  at  home;  which  is  no  un- 
jeafonable  conje&ure,  confidering  that  I  very  feldom  made 
ufe  of  the  Inftrument  but  in  fair  Weather,  never  in  very 
windy  or  w.et  Sealbns. 

The  S  'er'z.es  of  my  Experiments  begins ^at  Low-water  mark 
at  .the  Bar  of  the  Haven  in  Sandwich-Bay:  and,^as  often  as 
I  had  opportunities  of  being  in  different  parts  of  the  Coun¬ 
try,  I  made  a  Regular  Progrefs  from  the  mouth  of  the 
River  all  along  it’s  banks  up  to  it’s  head.  For  I  judged  that 
it  was  eafier  and  lefs  liable  to  Error,  to  go  up  from  the  Mouth 
of  the  central  Valley  by  it’s  Sections  to  it’s  Springs,  than  to 
come  down  from  it’s  head  by  it’s  Divifions  to  the  Sea.  And  in 
.my  Afcent  I  was  always  .particularly  .mindfull  to  fett  down 
.my  inftrument  in  the  very  place ,  where  I  took  my  Figures 
hft,  that  my  Scale  might  be  carefully  connected,  and  free 
iiom  conjectures;  every  part  of  it  being  founded  upon  Such 
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’demonftration,  as  the  Inftrument  is  capable  of  giving  me. 
By  this  means  within  the  Compafs  of  four  or  five  Years,  1 
found  fufficient  opportunities  *  of  taking  the  Altitudes,  no: 
-only  of  the  various  parts  of  the  River  Stour,  and  of  the  other 
Leffer  Rivers  and  Brooks,  but  alfo  of  the  principal 
Ridges  of  the  Hills,  that  are  the  feveral  Philofophical  Boun¬ 
daries  of*  the  different  Regions.  In  doing  of  'which  I  have 
/been  very  careful  not  only  to  fee  that  the  Inftrument  was  in 
Good  order  at  each  experiment,  but  to  be  very  Attentive  to 
ail  the  particulars  of  true  Obfervation  in  myfielf  as  well  as  in 
that;  to  the  end  that  being  very  exadt  in  Taking  the  figures 
of  the  Inftrument,  I  might  with  my  beft  Judgment  make 
fuch  allowance  for  any  of  it?s  defeats  as  appear’d  reafonabk 
to  me,  when  I  came  to  reduce  my  BarometicaL  into  Arith¬ 
metical  Figures. 

This  Scale  of  Altitudes  then,  is  a  Regular,  Uniform  Se¬ 
ries  of  Arithmetical  Figures  all  fet  in  the  very  places,  where 
the  Experiments  were  made  ,*  and  they  note  the  number  of 
^Perpendicular  feet  of  the  Elevation  of  thofe  feveral  places 
-where  they  are  Set.  I  have  feldom  indeed  taken  notice  of 
•any  thing  under  the  iooth  part  of  an  inch,  which  anfwers  to 
nine  feet  of  Altitude,  efpecially  in  the  Greater  elevations:  in 
as  much  as  my  Nonius’s  Divider  is  profeffedly  calculated  to 
iliow  no  more  :  and  this  is  particular  enough  for  my  defign; 
a  defedt  of  nine  feet  in  a  number  of  four,  five,  fix  or  feven 
hundred,  being  very  inconfiderable.  However,  as  I  can  by 
my  Eye  aflifted  with  the  Microfcope  plainly  perceive  that 
(bmetimes  the  line  of  the  Nonius  does  not  e&caBly  'fall  in 
with  the  line  of  the  tenth,  but  feems  as  it  were  between  two 
of  them,  I  have  io  far  taken  notice  even  of  thefe  as  to  mal;£ 
•allowances  in  feveral  places  for  the  other  four  feet  and  a 
half,  by  making  two  of  them  anfwer  for  nine  feer,  and  have 
thereby  kept  up  to  the  precife  Truth  as  near  as  I  could  find 
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it.  The  Low-water  mark  then  at  the  Bar  of  the  Haven  is 
the  Beginning  of  the  Scale.  From  whence  as  you  go  up  the 
River,  it  riles  to  9,  18,  27,  3 <5,  and  fo  on  in  a  Gradual 
elevation  quite  up  to  the  two  Heads  of  the  River  atLenham 
and  Poftling,  whole  heights  are  6  21  and  49  5  ;  and  even  to  the 
Ridge  of  the  Down- hills  juft  above  them,  that  mounts  up 
to  783  and  763  ;  which  are  the  Higheft  hills  of  the  Coun¬ 
try,  and  the  boundary  of  the  two  General  Regions  of  North 
and  South  Eaft  Kent. 

All  the  Figures  that  relate  to  the  Aftiford  vale  and  the 
Stour-dale,  i.  e.  to  the  whole  Rife  and  Courfe  of  the  River 
Stour,  Refer  to  the  Low-water  mark  attheBar  of  theHavenj 
but  there  are  Lefler  calculations  made  for  the  Lefler  fyftems 
of  Waters ;  whofe  Figures  belong  to  the  High-water  marks  of 
other  various  parts  of  the  Sea.  On  the  Weji  of  Boughton-hill 
are  the  Sittingbourn  and  Faverfham Creeks ;  and  the  Grav’ny, 
Sea-Salter  and  Whitftable  Brooks;  On  the  Eaft  fide  in  the 
Hern  Vale  the  Swakely  and  Hern-Bay  Brooks:  And  in 
the  S .  E.  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Coaft  beyond  the  North 
Foreland,  the  Courfe  of  the  Nail  bourn  into  the  River  Dure 
at  Alkham ;  and  of  that  down  by  Ewell  and  River  into 
Dovor-H arbour,  are  fign’d  with  thefe  Figures.  And  Lower 
ft  ill,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  South  Foreland;  the  Rife  of 
the  waters  under  the  great  Down- hills,  and  their  Courfe 
thro3  their  feveral  Channels  athwart  the  Folkftone  Vale  into 
the  Sea  are  all  mark'd  in  the  fame  manner.  By  this  means 
you  have  not  only  a  general,  but  a  particular,  and  a  Com¬ 
parative  view  of  all  the  parts  of  this  Country  that  as  well 
their  Ahfolute  heights  above  the  Level  of  the  Sea  at  High- 
water  mark,  as  their  RefpeBwe  that  relate  both  to  the  Waters 
of  the  Stour  and  to  one  another,  all  appear  in  a  very  intelli¬ 
gible  manner.  The  Reafon  Why  I  have  made  all  thefe  Lefler 
calculations  from  the ///g^inftead  of  the  Low-watermark  is* 
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that  the  Low  one,  in  feveral  places,  is  fcarcely  precife  enough  to 
be  the  Beginning  of  the  Series;  or  if  it  were,  it  is  often  not  to 
be  come  at  but  by  much  trouble  ;  and  when  you  are  there,  it 
is  in  different  places  various  as  to  it’s  Depth  of  Water.  The 
difference  indeed  is  not  great  ;  for  by  the  beft  enquiry  I  could 
make  among  the  Mariners  upon  the  feveral  Coafts,  I  found 
none  were  lefs  than  fourteen,  nor  more  than  18  or  19  per¬ 
pendicular  feet  at  raoft  Lower  than  the  High-water  mark 
which  was  always  in  my  power  to  come  at,  and  to  make  my 
Obfervations  upon  without  Interruption.  So  that  in  thefe 
Diftrids,  if  you  add  fixteen  feet  at  a  Medium  to  any  of  the 
Figures  of  Altitudes,  you  have' the  Utmofl:  Elevation  of  thefe 
Waters,  as  you  had  of  the  Stour,  from  it’s  Barr  or  Mouth 
in  the  Bay.  High-water  mark  is  fign’d  c[)  and  the  Low 
is  O  :  and  thefe  marks  you  will  find  plac’d  in  their  proper 
diftances  from  one  another  ;  the  latter  of  which  is  fo  various 
that  it  is  fometimes  very  near,  fometimes  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
fometimes  half  a  mile;  and  in  fome  places,  particularly  at 
Sea-Salter,  above  a  mile  diftant  from  the  Shore.  In  fine,  for 
I  muft  not  multiply  unneceffary  Explanations,  this  Scale 
is  fo  Univerfal,  Uniform  and  Diftind,  that  with  thefe 
few  hints  you  will  readily  come  into  the  ufe  of  it,  and  un- 
derftand  the  Parts  and  Proportions  of  the  whole  Country. 

Laftly,  as  to  my  Orthography  thro’  the  whole  Chart,  I 
have  been  by  no  means  Curious  in  that  point:  but  rather 
mindfuj  not  to  write  the  names  of  places  according  to  their 
true  and  ohfcure  but  their  obvious  and  Vulgar  pronuntiatiom* 
Such  as  Sittingbourn  for  Seedingbourn ;  Mil’ton  for  Middle- 
ton;  Gra’ny  for  Graveney;  Bas’mere  for  Baddlefmere,* 
Bar’fton  for  Barfrifton;  Shepherd’s- well  for  Sibert’s- Wold  5 
Palfworth  for  Paddlefworth  ;  Hacliff  for  Archcliff;  Orl’ftom 
for  Orlaftori;  and  feveral  others  of  that  fort.  I  write  not  as 
a  Conveyancer  or  an  Antiquary,  but  as  a  Nat  oral  ill 
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wire  defires  to  be  readily  underdood  by  all  forts  of  Read- 
crs ;  and  I  think  that  the  mod  known  Names  beft  fait  my 

Defig  n. 

i  have  now  faid  every  thing  that  I  think  is  Neceffary  to 
the  Explanation  of  the  Defign  and  Execution  of  my  Chart, 
and  (hall  only  fubjoyn  a  word  or  two  about  the  Prefent  date 
and  condition  of  it. 

It  may  be  perhaps  expected  from  theReafons  that  I  gave,  in 
the  Beginning  of  this  difcourfe,  for  my  keeping  the  Chart  under 
.my  Correction,  and  Deferring  it’s  Publication  fo  long  beyond 
my  Propofals,  that  I  fhould  now  at  lad  warrant  it  for  a 
Complcat  Performance,  perfect  and  free  from  all  Errors. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  have  any  fuch  fond  or  fupercilious  Opi¬ 
nion  of  it.  I  know  the  Difficulty  of  the  Work  too  well. 
The  Bodily  fatigue  of  furveying  fuch  a  TraCt  of  ground  fo 
minutely  is  conliderable,  but  they  are  nothing  to  the  Care 
and  Thought  that  are  required  in  Obferving,  and  much 
more  in  the  Digefting  and  Delineating  fuch  an  inconceiv¬ 
able  Number  of  Obfervations  as  go  to  compofe  this  Copious 
fyftem.  The  very  Geography  of  places  and  things  laid 
down  in  fo  particular  a  manner  is  no  Idle  matter ;  yet  this 
is  by  much  the  Leaft  part  of  the  main  or  Philofophical  De¬ 
fign:  where  every  Rod,  every  Yard,  nay  I  may  fay  every 
Foot,  every  Inch,  every  the  lead  Interdice  of  Ground  be¬ 
tween  thefe  marks  and  figos,  is  Delineated  in  V allies  and 
Hills,  in  Springs  and  Rivers,  in  Woods  and  Soils,  &fc.  as 
they  really  lye  in  nature,  and  as  precifely  as  I  can  didinguifh 
them.  For  this  is  no  Dream  or  Device,  the  Offspring  of  a 
fportive  or  enthufiaftical  Imagination,  conceived  and  pro¬ 
duced,  for  want  of  fomething  elfe  to  do,  at  my  Leifure  in 
tny  Study  •  but  it  is  a  Real  fcheme,  taken  upon  the  Spot  with 
patience  and  diligence,  by  frequent  or  rather  continual  Ob- 
fervationSj  in  the  courfe  of  my  Journeys  of  bufinefis,  thro® 
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almoft  every  the  minuted  parcel  of  the  Country  :  digeftcd 
at  home  with  as  much  Confideration,  and  compofed  with 
as  much  Accuracy,  as  the  Obferver  was  capable  of. 

Yet  am  I  fo  far  from  imagining  that  I  have  left  no 
Miftakes  in  this  my  lad  and  Corredt  Copy,  that  I  think  it 
impoflible  there  fhould  not  be  Many .  Some  of  my  own, 
fome  the  Engraver’s,  and  fome  of  the  Prefs ;  feme  that  1 
fhould  have  prevented  if  I  could  have  attended  the  Artifts  in 
their  work,*  fome  that  I  could,  if  I  had  further  opportunities, 
and  fome  that  I  could  never  Corredt.  Nay  I  am  by  a  long 
inftrudtive  experience  fo  thoroughly  appriz’d  of  the  Nature 
of  this  Undertaking,  that  with  the  advantage  of  all  that  I 
hitherto  know  of  my  Subjedt,  I  do  not  fcruple  to  affifm  ; 
that  were  I  to  make  a  new  Copy  every  remaining  year  of 
my  Life,  and  improve  it  with  all  the  corredtions  that  f 
fhould  colledt  in  my  future  Journeys,  yet  fomething  would 
at  laft  be  Wanting.  Some  particulars  indeed,  that  have  as 
yet  efcaped  my  notice,  would  be  added,  but  others  would  ftill  be 
left  ,*  fome  Diftances  and  Bearings  of  my  marks  and  figns  might 
perhaps  be  laid  down  a  little  more  Exadt :  the  Valliesin 
general  might  be  fomewhat  more  nicely  trac’d  and  divid¬ 
ed  into  their  Sedtions,  and  the  Springs  and  Rills  of  the 
Rivers  and  Brooks  might  be  multiplied.  We  do  the  grofs 
of  our  Works  pretty  readily,  but  we  do  not  finifh  and  bring 
them  to  perfedtion,  but  by  flow  and  Gradual  acquifitions  ; 
fcarceiy  ever  entering  into  the  true  Spirit  and  Delicacy,  till 
we  are  entire  Matters  of  them,  and  are  ready  to  leave  them. 
Nor  is  it  expedted,  or  indeed  poffible  for  Inventors,  cfpecially 
at  their  firft  EBay,  to  produce  Perfedt  works.  Too  much 
Hafte  and  too  little  Attention,  the  natural  Foibles  of  the  hu¬ 
mane  mind,  are  the  Parents  of  Overfghcs  and  Miftakes. 
Many  of  thefe  then  I  muft  have  fallen  into  even  as  to  the  more 
obvious  Adiualirys  or  Fadts  of  my  Scheme,  which*  by  farther 
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rime  and  Obfervation  would  praTent  themfelves  in  furer  and 
better  views.  Thefe  I  own  would,  one  after  another,  be 
all  fet  to  rights,  as  faft  as  I  perceived  them,  and  I  fhould 
come  yet  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  meer  Mechanical  cxadfc- 
nefs  that  the  all-wife  Author  has  exhibited  in  This  part  of 
the  Creation.  But  then  there  are  Other  things,  even  fuch 
as  I  have  no  weak  or  imperfedt  an  Idea  of,  that  would  for 
ever  elude  the  Defcription  of  my  Pencil  or  Pen.  There  is 
an  Inexpreffible  Confent,  Grandeur  and  Politenefs  all  over  the 
face  of  the  work,  that  can  never  be  made  to  appear  in  the 
Chart ,  as  it  does  in  the  great  Book  of  Nature.  The  curvus 
AnfraBus ,  the  Manner  of  the  Turnings  and  Windings  of  the 
common  Sinufes  or  Dudts  of  the  V allies ;  the  different  way 
of  their  Divarications  on  each  fide  of  their  Dudts  into  the 
greater  and  leffer  Sections  of  their  Ramifications,  and  Late- 
rall  Exits  ,*  the  Alternate  Ofculations  and  Indentations  of  the 
Mouths  of  thefe  Sinufes  with  the  Tongues  or  low  points  of 
land,  that  feparate  all  the  Vallies  from  another  on  their  own 
fide,  yet  refer  them  to  their  oppofite  Neighbour  on  the 
other:  the  Infenfible  yet  Diftindt  Inofculatiom  of  all  the  Ca¬ 
pillary  Extremities  of  the  evanefcent  Sedtions  of  the  Vallies 
at  the  top  of  the  hills,  that  difterminate  the  two,  fometimes 
three  or  four  Neighbouring  fetts  from  one  another  $  the  in¬ 
timate,  deep  and  extended  Concavity  or  Incorporation  of 
whole  Groups  of  Valleys  into  both  their  Oppofite  regions, 
and  into  the  Different  foits  of  Vallies  of  the  fame  Diftridt; 
the  Gradual  and  Eaiie^cdT^in  fome  places,  and  in  others 
the  quick  and  precipitous  Fall  of  the  hills  $  their  even  fmooth 
and  Plain-like  manner  of  forming  their  Ridges,  both  the 
greater,  which  are  the  Summits  or  higheft  elevations,  that 
divide  the  Country  into  it’s  feparate  Regions ;  and  the  leffer, 
that  parcel  it  out  into  it’s  minuteft  Lobes:  Thefe  and  many 
morej  but  above  all  the  furprizing  Turn  of  the  whole,  that 

even 
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even  in  the  places  of  it’s  Greatefl  roughnefs  and  (hade,  like 
a  Picture  defigned  for  Diftant  view,  looks  eafie,  harmonious 
and  foft,— Thefe  are  things  that  tho’  they  be  the  pleafing 
fubjeCts  of  my  frequent  Contemplation,  and  conftant  Admira¬ 
tion,  they  are  too  High  for  my  expreffion;  nor  ("to  magnify 
my  own  performance  do  I  fay  it)  can  I  think  that  the  mod 
exquifite  Draughts-man  could  exprefs  thefe  fubjeCts  in  a 
finifhed  manner  to  the  Life,  tho’  he  were  allowed  as  much 
room  for  only  five  or  fix  miles  round  my  Center,  as  I  have 
for  fixteen  or  twenty  •  fo  various  and  fublime  is  the  face  of 
Nature-  fo  weak  and  infufficient  is  Ar t.—Sed  in  magms 
voluijfe 

What  then  !  fliall  I  ftand  confefs’d  of  Omiffions  and  Er¬ 
rors,  and  beg  farther  time  for  Correction  ?  If  thefe  be  ma¬ 
terial  and  in  any  fignificant  manner  break  the  Proportions 
and  Defign  of  the  Plan,  this  can’t  be  done  without  mount¬ 
ing  an  Entire  new  Copy;  and  I  am  thoroughly  fatisfied, 
that,  whatever  Inclination  I  might  have  to  the  work,  it  is 
high  time  for  me  to  have  done  with  fo  laborious  and  charge¬ 
able  an  Amufementr  If  they  be  only  fome  little  Local 
miftakes  about  the  distances  and  bearings  of  fome  of  my 
marks ;  or  Omiffions  of  fome  of  the  Ldfer  feCtions  of  the 
vallies  and  rills  of  Waters;  the  Correction  of  thefe  is  not 
anfwerable  to  the  trouble  and  pains  of  amending  them,  as 
they  are  either  in  the  greater  TraCts  of  the  Woods,  or  in  the 
Marihes;  thro’  which,  as  no  Bufinefs  calls,  nor  any  Road 
generally  lies,  I  have  no  opportunities  of  furveying  them. 
But  neither  would  thefe  things  affeCt  the  General  Truth  of 
the  Plan,  tho’  they  were  left  out,  or  what  is  better,  if  (as 
they  are)iupplied  with  my  beft  Conjectures,  according  to  the 
flated  method  of  Diftribution  within  their  certain  and  well- 
known  bounds.  In  a  Word,  I  am  fo  (enfible  of  the  Number, 
tho’  not  the  Importance  of  what  Errors  there  mu  ft  (till  re- 
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main  in  this  Chart,  that  I  can  myfelf  undertake  to  point 
cut  more  Real  ones  than  any  one  elfe  can  fee  or  perhaps 
imagine.  Yet  I  have,  after  all,  the  Satisfaction  that  I  pro- 
-pofed  to  myfelf,  of  being  well  contented  with  the  Perform¬ 
ance ,  as  l  know  of  none  that  effentialiy  affeCt  it.  I  have 
truly  fet  out^  all  the  General  Divisions,  and  Divided  them 
into  their  minuted  parts  by  their  true  natural  philofophical 
Boundaries  :  I  have  collected  all  the  figniiicant  Materials 
both  of  Nature  and  Art,  and  have  given  them  their  proper 
Situation  and  AfipeCt;  I  have  digefted  them  into  a  real,  re¬ 
gular,  Geometrical  Plan;  which  in  the  General  is  quite 
agreeable,  and  in  none  of  it’s  particulars  very  wide  from  the 
truth.— What  hinders  then,  but  that  I  may  with  Submiffion 
affirm,  that  1  have  compleated  my  Syftem  and  render’d  it 
intelligible  to  every  Reader? 

Izmqh  imaginary.  I  defpair  not  therefore  of  pardon  for  even  my  Real,  much 
iefs  for  the  Imaginary  Errors,*  which  many,  for  want  of 
their  own  juft  Obfervation,  will  be  apt  to  impute  to  my  Ig¬ 
norance  or  Indolence.  And  I  crave  fuch  Allowances  only 
as  are  ufually  made  by  all  candid  Judges,  who  confider  the 
Difficulties  of  executing  any  Material  Scheme,  And  if  any 
one  be  inclin’d  to  qualify  himfelf  to  make  a  true  judgment  of 
this,  he  may  pleafe  to  amufe  himfelf  for  a  while  with  a 
Survey  and  a  Delineation  of  one  mile  round  his  own  houfe, 
and  then  proceed  to  another;  and,  if  he  be  not  yet  fatisfied, 
to  a  third.  By  this  time  he  wilhfind  his  materials  fo  multi¬ 
plied,  that  he  will  feel  his  work  grow  very  much  upon  his 
bands  :  And  if  by  this  his  laborious  but  bewitching  Curiofity 
he  fhould  be  excited  to  a  farther  Survey;  what  with  the 
Growing  extent  of  his  work,  and  theimmenfe  Number  of  it’s 
far-fetch’d  particulars  he  muft  explore,  and  the  eye  he  mufl 
have  all  the  while  to  the  final  Concatenation  of  fo  many  (as 
yet  undigefted)  Syftems  into  one  concerted  Plan ;  he  will  be 
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like  one  launch’d  out  into  the  wide  Ocean ;  and  in  the  mid  ft 
of  this  Confufion  will  be  too  foon  fenfible  that  he  has  a 
very  great  deal  to  do,  but  never  how  much  until  he  be  gdc 
to  the  end  of  his  uncertain  Voyage. 

Befides— To  me,  the  Novelty  of  the  work  did  not  a  little 
enhance  it’s  Difficulty.  Every  thing  was  intricate  and  un¬ 
raveled  $  my  whole  Defign  was  Unexampl’d;  I  was  to  pick 
Method  and  order  out  of  a  feemiag  endlefs  Confufion,  and 
Without  a  Guide  to  beat untrodden  Paths,  which  at  belt  per¬ 
plex,  retard  and  tire  the  mod  eager  Traveller.  I  was  to 
Form  from  the  general  Face  of  the  country,  of  which  l 
could  then  have  but  a  very  Imperfed  notion,  a  Prototype, 
an  Original ,  towards  the  compofition  of  which  I  could  not 
have  the  help  or  Authority  of  one  fingle  Stroke  to  Copy  from 
any  thing  (fo  far  as  I  know)  as  yet  Extant :  or  in  which 
the  mod:  ingenious  and  willing  Affiftant  could  contribute  one 
effectual  Obfervation.  The  grofs  or  main  part  of  the  Inha¬ 
bitants,  tho*  refiding  fome  of  them  many  years,  fome  all 
their  lives  upon  the  Spot,  never  feem’d  to  have  any  the 
leaft  notion  of  what  I  was  about;  but  terminated  all  their 
Curiofity  (thofe  of  them  that  had  any)  in  a  pretty  good 
Map,  and  a  Rout  of  the  Roads .  And  as  for  thofe  Few, 
thofe  very  Few  indeed,  who  enter’d  into  the  Philofophical 
Defign  of  it,  the  Subjed  was  fo  New  to  them,  that  they 
had  nothing  but  a  general  notion  of  the  Valiies  and  the 
Waters;  and  were  fo  far  from  being  able  to  help  me  to  any 
particulars,  that  they  had  no  other  Conceptions  of  the 
exad  Regularity  of  my  Syflem,  than  what  they  received 
from  my  Difcourfes,  or  from  thofe  little  rough  Draughts  of 
particular  places  in  their  own  neighbourhoods,  that  1  had 
now  and  then  fhown  them.  Neither  indeed  could  any  one’s 
Defcription  of  any  place  have  given  me  an  Idea  of  it  fuffici- 
ent  for  it’s  Delineation,  or  an  Authority  good  enough  to  re¬ 
ceive 
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ceive  it  as  an  Actuality  or  matter  of  Faft:  but  my  own  eyes 
muft  be  employed,  my  own  Obfervations  muft  be  made 
(and  in  many  places  frequently  of  the  fame  Spot  in  different 
Views)  before  I  could  Regifter  it  in  my  Chart  for  Truth. 

Nor  may  I  claim  lefs  Indulgence  from  my  Station  in  life. 

I  was  not  a  Man  in  leifure,  or  at  liberty  to  fet  myfelf  En¬ 
tirely  to  this  fingle  work.  I  have  been  all  the  while  (thefe 
ten  Years)  engaged  in  no  fmall  fhare  of  employment  in  a 
Profeffion,  that  is  too  well  known  by  thofe  that  exercife  it, 
not  to  want  it’s  daily  Fatigues  and  cares,*  and  altho’  even 
this,  by  my  continual  Journeys  thro5  all  parts  of  the  Coun¬ 
try,  has  given  me  great  opportunities  of  Obferving,  yet 
could  it  not  find  me  Any  to  make  that  Regular  Survey  that 
would  have  Facilitated  the  work.  To  all  this  it  may  be  ad¬ 
ded,  that  no  Lucrative  view  was  at  the  bottom  of  my 
Labour.  I  was  not  employed  by  my  Superiors,  Lovers  of 
natural  Knowledge,  or  aided  with  proper  Afliftance,  nor 
encouraged  with  Suitable  Appointments.  It  was  from  the 
very  beginning  All  amufement.  Accidental  Obfervations 
prarfented  me  with  my  firft  Ideas,  Curiofity  excited  my  Pur- 
fuit,  and  Refolution  carried  me  on,  till  I  had  made  myfelf 
fo  well  acquainted  with  the  Face  of  Nature  as  to  give  you 
this  Pourtrait  of  it ;  which  when  I  had  done,  both  my  felf 
and  other  better  Judges  thought  this  Firft  Performance  of  it’s 
kind  too  Good  to  lye  hid  in  a  private  Clofet,  or  perhaps  a 
few  years  hence  be  quite  loft  in  the  Oblivion  or  Deftrudiion 
of  old  Hcufhold  Lumber. 

To  conclude,  I  am  afraid  I  have  more  need  to  Apologize 
for  the  Length  of  this  Difcourfe  than  for  the  Errors  of  the 
Chart ;  for  it  is  infenfibly  fwell’d  out  into  a  much  greater 
compafs  than  I  at  firft  intended  :  and  it  is  no  eafie  matter  for 
a  willing  Pen  to  refrain  from  fo  Copious  a  Subjedt,  as  would 
be  much  fitter  for  a  large  Volume,  I  had  always  defign’d 
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as  (ooti  as  the  Chart  was  Publifh’d,  to  (et  myfelf  about  the 
Natural FUJI or y  of  the  Country  adapted  to  this  Plan  :  and  I 
had  by  way  of  Preparation  collected  many  materials  for  this 
work,  but  have  not  as  yet  digefted  them  into  any  order.  In 
this,  the  curious  Articles  of  the  Elevation  of  the  Plan  ;  the  Ge¬ 
neration  of  the  Waters ;  the  Rife  of  Springs  and  the  Formati¬ 
on  of  our  Rivers ;  the  original  Caufe  and  the  prefent  Ufe  of  the 
Syftems  of  the  V  allies ;  their  different  Expofitions  to  the  Winds ; 
the  Inofculation  of  their  Veffels  ;  the  Communication  and  Pu¬ 
rification  of  Atmofpheres  ,•  the  feveral  Soils  and  Productions  of 
the  different  Regions  ;  their  Minerals  and  Mineral  Waters  ;  with 
feverat  other  Philofophical  Subjects,  needlefs  now  to  be  men¬ 
tion’d,  were  defign’d  to  be  treated  of  in  no  flight  manner :  in  the 
courfe  of  which  I  fhould  have  had  a  particular  Eye  to  the  State  of 
Endemial  Difeafes,  and  the  Practice  of  Phyfick  among  us.  And 
here  would  probably  have  appear’d  fomething  very  Different 
from  the  Natural  Hiftory  that  we  as  yet  have  of  this,  or  any 
other  Country.  But  as  I  have  entirely  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of 
that  pleafant  Work,  or  any  other  entertainment  relating  to 
this  Chart;  I  could  not  help,  when  the  Pen  was  in  my 
hand,  now  and  then  making  a  little  Digreflion  from  the 
Intended  brevity  of  my  Explanations;  and  giving  a  relifh  to 
this  bare  and  taftelefs  Defcription  of  the  Vallies,  by  a  Small 
hint  or  two  upon  fome  of  thefe  particulars:  in  doing  of 
which,  it  had  been  much  eafier  for  me  to  have  launch’d  out  into 
a  wider  field,  than  to  keep  myfelf  even  within  thefe  bounds. 

It  is  Impoffible  to  fay  or  even  to  conjecture  how  Various  vfi  of  the  Chart, 
the  Ufes  of  this  minute  Defcription  of  the  Surface  of  the  Earth 
may  be.  Here  is  a  Fund  of  Natural  Obfervations,  a  fyftema- 
tical  Collection  of  undoubted  FaCts,  that  regard  the  Situati¬ 
on,  ConftruCtion,  Expofition,  Atmofphere,  Waters  and  Soils 
of  this  whole  country ;  more  diftinCtly  and  Intelligibly  Deli- 
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seated  in  forty  fheets  of  Atlas  Paper,  than  could  be  in  words 
Defcribed  in  a  Large  Volume.  And  Thefe  are  things  that 
ail  of  them  abfolutely  concern  the  Life  and  Eafe  of  it’s  In¬ 
habitants.  And  tho’  at  firft  fight  this  may  feem  to  fome  to 
be  only  a  Local  Draught  of  this  Part  of  Britain,  it  is  really  the 
Specimen  of  a  Plan  for  the  ftudy  of  Nature  all  over  the 
World*  Here  Philofophers  and  Artifts,  of  moft  forts,  may 
exercife  their  talents  in  their  fearch  after  natural  Know¬ 
ledge  ;  but  Agriculture  and  Phyfick  (land  Foremoft  to  our 
view,  and  with  open  arms  invite  us  to  their  Intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance.  Of  thefe  the  Latter  only  is  my  Province;  and 
it  concerns  me  to  have  it  underftood,  that  I  have  not  been 
tilling  up  the  Intervals  of  my  Time  with  infignificant  Amule- 
'ments,  foreign  to  the  nature  and  Dcfign  of  my  ProfdTion, 
whilft  I  have  been  taking  fo  much  pains  to  arrive  at  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  country,  wherein  I  exercife  my 
Art,  .  .  . 

Hippocrates the  moft  univerfal  and  judicious  Obferver  of 
.any  Age  or  Place,  who  knew  what  rang’d  Him  above  all 
the  Profeflors  of  his  time,-  and  (to  mention  no  more  of  his 
worthy  fucceftors)  Gaiety  the  bed  Expofitor  of  his  Sentiments, 
who  follow’d  hisfteps  into  the  fecond  place  of  AVifdom  and 
Honour,  make  This  part  of  natural  Knowledge  the  very  Foun¬ 
dation  of  a  judicious  and  fuccefsful  Practice,  which  cannot 
be  prudently  regulated,  without  underftanding  the  “  Confti- 
a  tution  of  thecountry,  the Sealons,  the  People,  and  particu- 
c ;  larly  their  Endemial  Dileales.”  Thefe  are  the  Cabinet  Secrets 
of  the  Phyfiological  branch  of  our  Art.  And  perhaps  it  was 
from  his  obferving  how  fupinely  negligent  moft  of  his  cotem¬ 
poraries  were  about  thefe  Important  Studys,  thathe  foftrong- 
Ly  infills  upon  it,  that  *  tc  Phyfick  is,”  not  a  Gallimawfry 
of  wild  Conceits  and  uncertain  Operations,  fit  only  for  thofe 
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who  a  per  [or  tun  am  Omnes  a  grot  or  urn  res  gubernabcvtt ;  but 

u  a  Real  Art,  builtupon  folid  foundations,  and  that  there  is  as 
<c  much  Difference,  turn  manu  turn  mente ,  betwixt  it's  True  and 
u  it’s  Pretended  ions,  as  there  is  amongft  Vulgar  Artificers.''' 

And  after  he  has  copioufly  enumerated  the  many  Qualifi¬ 
cations,  that  are  neceffary  to  form  a  Real  Phyfician,  he  can’t 
forbear  (tho’  a  very  humane  and  Candid  man)  openly  cen¬ 
tring  thefe  affirming  common-place  Phyficians,  who,  like 
a  Peft,  were  fo  rife  in  his  time:  very  gravely  but  wittily  calling 
thefe  “  f  Perfons,  Tragedy- AB or 5,  who  play’d  their  Parts 
“  in  deed  fab  habitu  &  per  [on  a  illorum  quos  refer  tint  ■  fit  auterrt 
u  IpfiverenonfuntT  Who  tho’  they  had  thro’  the  credulity  of 
theVulgar,  by  the  help  of  a  few  common  Recipes,  andmore 
Politick  Fetches,  thruft  themfelves  into  Reputation  $  had 
withall  by  their  Ignorance  and  Low  crafts  utterly  Difhonour’d 
their  Art,  and  render’d  it  omnium  longe  viliffimam, ”  But  he 
concludes,  that  notwithftanding  the  great  buftle  thefe  Agita¬ 
tors  made  in  the  World,  that  the  “  Medici  were  indeed  Fama 

nomine  multi ,  re  autem  fe3  op  ere  PerpauciT 

But  the  Real  fons  of  Phyfick,  who  from  their  natural  Love 
to  mankind  have  heartily  and  laborioufly  prafferr’d  the  Im¬ 
provements  of  their  Knowledge,  above  their  own  eafe  and 
Profit,  have  a  more  honourable  Reward.  Their  Art  lives 
in  their  Works,  and  their  Names  are  Rever’d  in  their  Afhes, 

But  thefe  Theatrical  Gentlemen  have  found  no  Record 
in  Pofterity  ;  They  were  forgot  as  foon  as  they  put  off  their 
Buskins. 

I  have  now  at  laft  nothing  n-ow  more  to  do  than  to  ac-  the S:jl 
knowledge  without  any  referve,  all  my  faults  of  Style  and 
Di&ion  thro’out  this  Hafty  Pamphlet.  My  Original  Chart 
was  at  the  Engraver’s  when  I  determin’d  to  write  it  •  and  1 
could  not  fet  about  it  till  I  had  from  him  the  fir  ft  Proofs  of 
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my  Plates.  It  would  have  been  impoflible  for  me  to  have 
enter’d  into  the  particulars  of  the  Plan  upon  the  ftrength  of  my 
Memory;  nor  could  fome  old  erroneous  Copies  that  I  had  by 
me  much  Aflifl:  me,  as  they  were  fo  Different  in  many  parti¬ 
culars  from  the  True  one.  And  when  I  had  confider’d  it 
well,  in  what  manner  I  fhould  treat  my  Subject ;  I  found  that 
nothing  Lefs  than  a  regular,  Univerfal  Defcription  would  be 
Sufficient  to  acquaint  my  Readers  with  the  true  Defign  and 
right  Ufe  of  the  Chart.  The  Time  then  that  I  had  to 
compofe  and  print  this  Difcourfe,  that  it  might  be  ready  to  * 
accompany  and  not  farther  retard  the  Publication  of  the 
Chart  at  Chriftmas,  (when  I  fully  expelled  it  would  have  been 
ready)  was  too  fhort  to  permit  me  to  be  Curious  about  my 
Words  and  Periods,  or  to  aim  at  any  thing  beyond  being 
intelligible.  Nor  indeed,  if  I  had  been  fo  difpofed,  would 
the  Nature  of  this  Difcourfe  have  admitted  of  an  eafie  flow¬ 
ing  copious  ftyle,  as  this  minute  Divifion  and  Graphical 
Pourtrait  of  the  Vallies  and  their  Waters,  that  diverfify  and 
diftinguifh  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Surface  of  our  Earth, 
differ  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  Anatomical  Defcriptions 
of  the  feveral  Syftems  of  the  Arteries,  Veins  or  Nerves,  that 
are  with  fuch  exquifiteArt  diftributed  all  through  our  Bodies. 
The  Terms  that  belong  to  their  Origination,  Courfe  and 
Infertion  are,  like  thofe,  not  very  various;  and  they  are  too 
precife  to  be  enlivened  with  a  variety  of  Allufions,  Meta¬ 
phors,  Hyperboles,  or  any  other  Rhetorick,  than  a  few 
fignificant  words  to  recommend  them  to  the  Underftanding; 
in  which,  I  hope,  the  attentive  Reader  will  not  find  me  very 
deficient. 
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P  OSTSCRIPT. 

*" I"1*  HIS  Chart  was  intended  at  firft  to  be  done  in  two 
Colours;  Brown  to  exprefs  the  Arable,  and  two  {hades 
of  Green  for  the  Marfhes  and  Down-Lands.  But  theTryal 
that  I  made  of  this  way  in  fome  of  my  Specimens ,  fully 
fatisfied  me,  that  with  the  utmoft  care  of  the  Printer  it  was 
a  very  Difficult  matter,  to  keep  the  colours  to  their  Proper 
places,  even  in  fo  fmall  Plate.  It  would  be  therefore,  we 
concluded,  an  abfolute  Impoffibility  to  deliver  perhaps  any 
one  Sheet  from  a  Plate  of  near  thirty  Inches  almoft  fquare 
(which  is  the  fize  of  each  of  my  Four)  without  frequently 
flubbering  the  two  Colours  into  one  another,  and  Confound¬ 
ing  the  Print.  Wherefore,  by  very  good  advice,  I  refolved 
to  do  them  all  in  Black  and  White.  But  as  I  have  the  favour 
of  fome  Subfcribers  for  more  than  one  Copy  ;  and  I  find 
feveral  others  of  them  beft  pleafed  with  a  Green  {hade,  l 
have  done  a  few  of  them  in  That  colour. 

As  my  Firft  Subfcribers  have  Reafon  from  my  Printed 
Propofals  to  expedt  a  “  Lift  of  their  names  round  the  Margin i 
of  the  Chart  f  it  is  fit  I  fhould  give  them  a  fufficient  reafon 
for  my  omitting  this  Article.  I  find  the  Printing  their 
names  very  much  Difapproved  by  fome,  by  others  utterly 
Forbid  ;  and  others  are  fo  indifferent  about  it  as  to  leave  it 
entirely  to  my  own  Inclination  and  Conveniency  :  As  for 
the  Reft,  I  hope  their  Candour  will  admit  of  the  following 
Excufe.  In  my  Firft  Propofals,  the  Chart  was  to  be  done 
by  a  Scale  of  one  inch  and  four  tenths  to  each  mile,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  Specimen  therewith  deliver’d ;  but  when  I  had  de¬ 
termin’d  not  to  publiih  That,  but  a  New  Copy,  for  reafons 
given  in  this  Difcourfe,  I  extended  my  Scale  to  fix  tenths. 
This  not  only  fill’d  up  the  very  Largeft  Paper  I  could  get, 
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fo  as  to  leave  no  Margin  fit  for  fuch  a  coliedion,  but  it  made 
fo  great  an  Addition  to  my  Expence  both  in  the  Engraving, 
and  the  Paper,  that  i  hope  they  will  accept  of  this  as  a  fuf- 
ficient  amends  for  the  want  of  that  Ceremony.  And  in¬ 
deed  in  this  the  greatefi:  Mortification  falls  to  my  own  (hare:  - 
forth  o’  my  Lift  is  not  fo  long  as  might  be  expeded  from 
the  Nature  and  Novelty  of  the  work ,  and  altho*  as  yet, 
even  fome  confiderable  Names  are  wanting  in  this  Neigh¬ 
bourhood,  who  doubtlefs  are  not  averfe  to  encourage  a  Per¬ 
formance  that  does  fome  Honour  to  Their  country  ,*  yet  are 
my  Subfcribers  neither  too  few  nor  too  mean  to  make  a 
creditable  appearance ;  as  I  have  many  both  Honourable  and 
Learned  Patrons,  wliofe  Great  names  would  give  a  Grace 
to  my  Work,  and  recommend  it  to  the  world  after  it’s  Pub¬ 
lication.  Their  favours  I  receive  with  all  Efteem  and  Devo¬ 
tion.  And  I  return  all  my  kind  Subfcribers  my  fincere 
thanks  for  the  Countenance  they  have  given  me ;  and  more 
,  dpecially  fome  few  of  them,  whofe  hearty  Zeal  for  both 
the  Author  and  his  Chart,  has  confiderably  promoted  it’s 
fnterefts,  and  already  affured  him  of  fomething  more  than 
iris  Labour  for  his  Pains. 
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-Page  6.  For  within ,  read  with  in, 

10.  For  2o°  io,  r.  140  10, 

11.  For  Weft-Scale,  r.  Weft-Swale, 

13.  For  Bede’s,  r.  Bede's, 

24.  For  Ufeful,  r.  XJfual. 

41.  In  Line  28th,  after  two  miles,  r.  and  a  half  more, 
47.  Line  27th,  after  Stour,  r.  that  of 
50.  Line  1  ith,  after  about ,  dele  of, 

53.  Line  3,  dele  I  think, 

57.  For  bufy,  r.  buijy. 

58.  Laft  Line,  for  Cottages ,  r.  Cottagers , 

72.  For  Chilton,  r.  Chilfon . 

84.  For  Eaftware,  r.  E  aft -Wear. 

86.  Line  4th,  after  and,  r.  /£. 

92.  For  Dereham,  r.  Derham. 

— .  Line  15,  for  Collumn,  r.  Column. 

93.  Laft  Line,  after  could  it,  r.  have  been. 

— .  Line  30,  after  fome  Hills,  r.  at  Halifax. 

93.  Dele  Abridgements  of  the. 

94.  Line  28th,  after  Mouth  of  the,  r.  River  thro 5  the * 

95.  Line  23th,  after  a  defeat  of,  r.  any  thing  under . 
99.  In  the  Margin,  at  Line  4,  r.  Errors  Real , 

107.  Line  28th,  dele  the  fecond  now. 


The  Reft  are  miftakes  of  Lefter  moment  about  the  Great  and  little 
Initial  letters,  and  fome  falfe  Buntt  nations ;  the  principal  of  which  are  to 
be  feen  in  the  firft  fixteen  lines  of  Page  32.  all  which  the  Candid  reader 
will  pleafe  to  correct  as  he  reads  them. 


•  ,  1 , 


V. 


Shortly  will  be  PubHJh>di 

A  Phiiofbphico  -  Chorographical  Chart  of 
EAST-KE  NT. 

Containing  a  Graphical  Delineation  of  the  Country  Fifteen  or  Sixteen 
“  Miles  round  the  City  of  CMNTERBUR  T. 

Within  thefe  Bounds. 

Shtingborn,  Middleton,  Bobbing  ;  King  s -Ferry,  Minfler ,  Worden,  and  Shellnefs  in  Skepey  ;  Feverfknm ,  Whit- 
fable,  Receiver,  Margate,  North  Foreland ;  Ra?njgatc,  Sandwich-Day,  Deal,  South  Foreland ;  Dovor,  Folkfone, 
Nft he,  Lymr.e  ;  aldington,  Mcrfham,  Kingsnoth,  Great  Chart,  Hothfield,  Pluckley,  Boughton  Malherb  ;  Sand- 
way,  Lenhanr,  Trinjled,  Bredgar,  Borden  ;  and  thence  round  again  to  Bobbing. 

In  this  CHART  are  defcribed,  as  the  Principal  Part  of  the  WORK, 

The  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  the  Vallies ;  the  Directions  of  both  the  Greater  Chains  of  Hills,  and  . 
the  Leffer  Ridges ;  with  their  feveral  Elevations,  or  different  Perpendicular  Heights ;  as 
well  Mb  folate  from  the  Sea  at  Sandwich-Bay,  as  Relathe  to  one  another  in  many  the  moll 
Remaikable  Places  of  the  Country. 

Alfo,  The  Sea,  Creeks,  Bays,  and  Harbours : 

The  Courfe  of  Rills,  Brooks,  Ailbouras  and  Rivers  : 

Springs  of  Frefhand  Medicinal  Waters ;  Pools;  Woods;  Quarries;  Gravel, -Sand,  and  Chalk 
Pits ;  Minerals;  Soils. 

To  which  are  added,  "by  way  of  Ornament, 

I:hs  Chvrches ;  City  of  Canterbury  ;  Towns,  Villages,  Streets,  Caflles,  Camps,  Ruins.  The 
Hotffcs  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  with  many  Others  of  lefs  Note,  and  other  Marks  that 
are  ufeful  in  fetting  off  and  conducing  the  Vallies  from  their  Rife  to  their  Determinations. 

Alfo,  Downs;  Parks,  Groves,  Tolls,  and  Rows  of  Trees. 

In  fine;  Whatever  is  Curious,  both  in  Nature  and  Art,  that  Diverfifies  and  Adorns  the  Face 
of  the  Earth,  is  herein  carefully  prefented  to  the  View  in  their  proper  Situation  and  Afpett  ; 
that  the  Exatt  Harmony  of  the  Whole,  and  the  Beautiful  Diilin&ion  of  the  feveral  Parts 
of  the  Country,  may  appear  as  m  a  Landskip,  as  well  as  the  Main  Defign  of  the  Work  will 
allow. 


By  CHRISTOPHER  PACKE ,  M.  D. 


^T^HIS  Work  is  now  aSually  Engraved  upon  Four  Copper  Plates  with  the  utmofl  Care 
I  and  Elegance,  and  will  be  immediately  Printed  curiouily  upon  Four  Sheets  of  Largs 
Atlas  Paper,  and  Deliver’d  with  all  poflible  Expedition  to  the  Sublcribers. 

The  Price  to  Subscribers  is  Half  a  Guinea  , at  Subfcription,  and  Half  a  Guinea  more  upon 
Delivery  :  but  as  the  time  of  the  Publication  is  now  fo  near,  it  will  be  kindly  taken  if  all 
future  Subscribers  will  pleafe  to  pay  the  wrhole  at  Subfcription. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  are  taken  in  till  the  Publication  by  the  Author,  and  Mr.  TV:  FlacktoK, 
Bookfeller,  at  Canterbury  ;  Mr.  J.  Mjnde,  Engraver,  in  King-Street  on  Little  Forcer -Hill-,  Mr. 
J..  Noxrfe,  without  Temple-Bar-,  Mr.  J .  Stag,  in  Weftminjler-Hall ;  Mr.  T.  Osbom,  in  Grays- Inn ; 
Mr.  J-  J  nekton,  in  St.  "panes'  s -Street ;  Mr.  J.  Brindley,  in  New  Bond-Jlreet  near  Gnofvenor- Square  ; 
Mr.  IV.  Meadows,  near  the  Royal  Exchange  in  Cornhlll ,  Bookfellers  ;  Mr.  P.  Overton,  near  Si, 
D  inft.m's  Church  in  Fleet -Jlreet  •,  and  Air.  F.  Bowks,  in  Sr.  Paul's  Church-yard,  Map  and  Print* 
ielJers. 
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